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asingle night stranded with our families 

in a foreign country, friendless, with lit- 
tle or no food, water, or shelter, and scant 
hope of ever returning home. 

Tonight, again, some 20 million fellow 
humans will endure this bleak existence. 
They are the world's refugees, and their 
numbers grow like a cancer without a cure. 

Five vears azo Africa alone held-a million 
refugees; today, five million. This past win- 
ter I visited the stark, drought-burned lands 
of East Africa to find a region awash in mod- 
ern weapons, torn by bizg-power conflicts as 
well as ancient hatreds, pulled down by an- 
archy and economic disaster. 

In this issue we examine a classic case; 
Somalia, where refugees grow by thousands 
adav. It's a mercifully sanitized report, forit 
is impossible to convey the smells, sounds, 
and full emotional despair of a country 
where one person in four 15 a refugee. 

The only hope of most uprooted people 
lies with the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees and the dozens of 
humanitarian groups whose work he coordi- 
nates. In five years his budget has grown 
fivefold, to half a billion doelars in 1981, a 
fourth of it paid by the U.S. government. 
Individual Americans last year contributed 
more than a billion to refugee relief. 

“There will always be refugees,” High 
Commissioner Poul Hartling told me not 
long ago. In recent years, as strife in their 
homelands subsided, hundreds of thou- 
sands returned to Burma, Nicaragua, and 
Zimbabwe—w hile close to 1,7 million new- 
ly uprooted Afghans have fled to Pakistan, 

“At least,” said Commissioner Hartling 
with the optimism his job requires, “they're 
not the same people year after year,” 

He points out that refugees often enrich 
the haven they find, Of the 190,000 Viet- 
namese boat people taken in by the U. 5., 80 
percent now support themselves, pay taxes, 
and contribute to the economy of their 
adopted land. A poster in his office remind- 
ed me that Albert Einstein was a refugee. 

Such happy endings are the exception. 
For most refugees survival itself is the only 
hope. That too would fade without the time 
and money contributed. by caring people 
who—let it be hoped—will never suffer the 
horrors of refugee life themselves, 
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Appian Way 714 

Like the Roman poet Horace, formes Cerruti 
trawerses—aind tweaks—the highway of saints and 
Caesars. Photographs by O. Lowis Mazzatenta. 


Somalia's Hour of Need 748 

The Dispossessed 756 

War, wart, ond a massive flood of refugees beset 
this strategic - nation on Africa’s Horn, home of a 
proud nomadic people, Robert Paul Jordan and 
Larry Kod! report, with photographs by Michael 
S. Yemasnhita and Kevin Fleming, 


The American Red Cross: 

A Century of Service 777 

Founded by Clara Barton in 1881, it is now the 
nation's largest grass-roots volunteer effort. 
Louise Levathes and Annie Griffiths show what 
con be done with nearly 1.5 million helpers. 


Two U.S. Teachers 

inChina 793 

Elisabeth B. Booz and her son Paddy, invited in 
1978 to teach English at Yunnan University in 
Kunming, describe the revitalization of Chinese 
educotion since the foll of the Gang of Four, 
Photographs by Thamas Nebbia. 


San Francisco Bay— 

Its Beauty and Battles 814 

Nature carved out a great estuary where waters of 
the Sierra Nevade and the Pacific meet. Cliff Tarpy 
and James_A. Sugar reveal how man's cities-and 
industries have changed the “golden gateway.” 


Saving the Philippine Eagle 847 
Ornitthologist Robert S. Kennedy assesses the 
chances for one of the world’s largest and rorest 
birds of prey. Photographs by Alan RL Degen, 
Neil L. Rettig, and Wolfgang A. Salb, 

COVER: A young Somalt cradles a baby goat 
outside his nomad family’s hut ina refugee camp 
called Crash. Photograph by Kevin Fleming. 
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hormnos at roadside. Some of these 
monuments stil su rvive, silent Miiesses 
fo a veune couple enjoving a peaceful 
carnage ride dlong this hownt of history 
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Nn Way By JAMES CERRUTI 


THOUGHT HORACE was a sniveler. 
I mean Quintus Horatius Flaccus, the 
preat Roman poet. What gave me this 
impression wis a satire he wrote about 
his trip down the Via Appia 2,018 years 
ago. The Appia was the first and the most 
famous of Rome's long-distance military- 
commercial highways, by which she bound 
het conquests to her, and it was 275 vears 
old when Horace took his tourin 47 8#.c. The 
Romans called it the Queen of Roads, but 
itis just a lil ole road by modern: stan- 
dards. Only 380 Roman miles (360 of ours), 
it extended from Roma to Brundisium on 
the Adriatic, and Horace crv-babied all 
the way. 

Themesquitoes are fearless, he wrote, the 
innkeepers sharp, road rowzh, water foul, 
tourists hot-tempered, dust eve-inflamineg, 
bureaucrats pompous, hills sirocco- 
scorched, bread bad, rain wearvying, and 
natives batfling. 

l have now taken this trip myself. My re- 
spect for Horace as a reporter has risen. [n 
an age when travel for pleasure had only be- 
gun, he was a pioneer tourist. The peccadil- 
ioes of tourism he recounted are eternal, as] 
can verify, but they are still as welcome to 
tourists as they really were to Horace, With- 
out them, how could he—or we—have an 
amusing traveler's tale to telly 

Horace, allin all, seemed to think the Ap- 
pian game well worth the candle, So did L 
The amazing people we both met made it an 
unforgettable experience. Horace sang of 
“delightful” friends and their hospitality, 
which he strained tothe utmost, asdid I. But 
] had a further pleasure he unfortunately 
missed: all those fascinating ruins, which 
Were just plain uninteresting buildings 
when Horace passed by, 

I started from Rome, like Horace, but ] 
started with the ruins of what for him must 
have been the most grandiose avenue in all 
Italy. Itisten straight miles of the Via Appia 
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The Queen of Roads, Aureum (right ), the “golden 
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ITH INCREDIBLE TOIL and 
remarkable engineering skill, 
road builders fling the Appia 
across a brow of the Apennine 
Mountains. Ata time when elaborate road 
systems were unknown, the Romans scaled 
mountains, filled swamps, and crossed 
plains with highways as straight os a 
stretched nibbon 

Here a surveyor lises dn instrunucnt 
called a groma to sight the most direct 
course. Slaves, convicts, and soldiers 
cut and level the roadbed, pound if 
smooth, and rofee a wall. Huge volcanic 
paving blocks are fitted together 
without mortar. A crane, wpper right, 
straddles a-milestone. By decree, Roman 
rodids were built to last forever, And the 
record is good. as those in use today testify 
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Antica, or “Ancient Appian Way,” that run 
south from Rome's ancient boundary at the 
Porta Capena toward the town of Albano 
Today 4.5 of these miles are within Rome's 
city limits, Along the Way you can still ride 
or walk on patches of the huge green-gray 
volcanic selce stones that Romans paved 
with. Ruins of Roman tombs line the Appia 
because rich Romans coveted burial where 
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multitudes of travelers reading their names 
would give them 4 kind of immortality. 
Poor Christans of the Roman period also 
wanted the honor of burial on the Appia but 
couldn't afford the real estate. So they went 
underground there, cramming hundreds of 
thousands of their dead into tered loculi 
(coffiniike niches) cut into soft rock cata- 
combs, The two most renowned of Appian 
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catacombs, San Sebastiano and San Cal- 
listo, stretch through ten miles of corridors. 
(Chiefly used in the first four centuries A.D.., 
the catacombs held not only commoniolk, 
but, in San Callisto, six of the early popes. 

Today, few funerals on the Appia, but 
many marriages: The big cachet is to be wed 
on the Appia Antica in the “Pope's church.” 
the Church of San Cesareo in Palatio, near 
the head of the Way. Every cardinal has a 
“Roman seat,” and this was Cardinal Wo- 
tvla’s before he became Pope John Paul I 

In excellent Appian restaurants near the 
Pope's church occur the huge wedding par- 
ties Italians favor. My wife, Hannah, and I 
dropped in on the Quo Vadis for lunch one 
Sunday as 2%) weciding muests—coatless 
and tletess in the October heat—were roar- 
ing toasts of “Bacto, bacto!—Kiss, kiss!" 
Bride and groom stood and responded with 
deep, serious, very Italianate kisses. 


SIDE FROM WEDDINGS, it was the 

many other Christian aspects of the 
L urban Appia that most riveted me 
The strip is, of course, also littered with pro- 
vocative Roman rumns—and with provok- 
ing Roman litter. The Italian government 
and the city of Rome own different Roman 
monuments here, but neither has the monev 
to restore or maintain them properly. By 
contrast, the Vatican owns and beautifully 
maintains all Christian monuments, such as 
the Appian catacombs 

In the little church of Domine Quo Vadis, 
I saw with my own eves the footprints of 
Christ. Well, they were a marble copy made 
in 1830 of purported footprints of Christina 
seice block of Appian pavement near the 
church. The feet are very narrow and flat 

The legend behind these prints is this: Si 
Peter, already first pope, escaped from 
Rome's Mamertine Prison, and was leaving 
his flock behind in the grip of the ferociously 
antichristian Emperor Nero. The Lord 
appeared, and Peter asked, “Domine, quo 
vadis?—Lord, whither goest?” 

“Tcome to Rome, to be crucified again, ” 

Then, Peter knew: fe must go back to 
Rome, to crucifixion and martyrdom. 

The Lord vanished, and in vanishing left 
the prints of His feet. 

The urban Appia was a noisy stretch in 
Peter's day, and the wonder is he could hear 
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UPERHIGHWAY for ancient Romana, F iS 

S the 580-hkilometer (360-mile) Appia <2 < 
Antica could be covered in an average . | f', ¢" r 

of 10 to 15 days. Frequent travelers, Tyr rhenian | ' 
Romans went by foot, hoof, cart, and litter. Sea . \ ci 


the Lord at all 


Today he woultin't havea selee polygons, to be sold on the “block” 


praver, The traffic and din are horrendous. 
The Appia has only two and one-eighth 
lanes, and Roman drivers fantasize it has 
three, As the would-be passers try to get 
round into that illusionary third lane, they 
beep endlesshy on shrill horns 

lis no almosphere for viewing the moody 
marvels of antiquity, but since the average 
Italian thinks ruins are to be used or abused, 
not viewed, little mood remains. Renais- 
sance men built houses atop the Tomb of the 
Scipioni and the so-called Tomb of Cotta, or 
Casal Rotondo, and both are still lived in 
Farmers are currently plowing up the V 
of the Quintilii brothers, a place once 50 lux- 
urious that Emperor Commodus had the 
brothers murdered to get it. Trash dumpers 
ceaselessly swamp the tomb of alovely lady, 
Cecilia Metella, who once knew Julius Cae- 
sar. (Dumpers engulf ruins in a weirdly 
specialized wav: Cecilia attracts almost 
exclusively dumpers of old tires and defunct 
medical supplies,) Cars beat up what ithe 
ancient polygonal pavement remains, and 
their exhaust erodes the monuments, Van- 
dals have whisked away even 300-pound 
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market for quaint drive Ways 

In spite of all this, the urban Appia 1s one 
of the most expensive residential cistricts.in 
Rome. Prince Borghese, Gina Lollobrigida, 
res have villas there 
But now some are moving out because bur- 
glars and kidnappers know exactly where 
they live, and at night the Appia is a lone- 
some, even loathsome road. When former 
Prime Minister Aldo Moro was kidnapped 
in 197 (later found murdered), one of the 
first places the police scoured was the Ap- 
pian W ay Near the i city 's border. [Chere ban 
dits, killers, and prostitutes lurk, and the 
most innocent occupation is the dumping of 
builders’ trash 

Because itis more visible than the Appia = 
other blights, I had trash on my mind the 
evening | interviewed Dr. Baldassare Con- 
ticello at his Rome apartment. “Baldo” 1s 
the Vice-superintendent of archaeology for 
Rome, a state office, and has ¢ mh arge of Ap- 
plan archaeology out to the city’s border 

“Why don't you buy some trash cans for 
the Appia?” Tasked 

“Ha'” he replied, with a grimace 
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only thing impoassib 
forbid Iitaltans to throw garbage in the 
streets: If vou put a trash can for Ita 
they throw just alittle before but not ins! de!" ef 

Baido grew even more animated as he 
took a run at the Parco dell’ Appia Antica 
project, which aims to turn the urban Appia 
into a public park. It has been on the draw- 
ing board acenturv and just lesthere, Baldo 
poured mea crink, his black eves snapping 
behind black-rimmed glasses, black mus- 
tache twitching, hawkitke Sicthan teatures 
tensed to strike. “lamin charge of this proj: 
ect now and, ha! lam drinking beer because 
we have here an ad that savs he who drinks 
beer lives ahundred vears. But bwillnotlive 
to set this park, The state and city of Rome 
must pay expenses. How? Our superinten- 
dency has only a limited amount of lire to 
spend on all of Rome. The city is trillions of 
lire in debt. 

“Too many people meddle with this 
park,” Baldo continued, “This lobby that 
Writes against us in the papers—these ideal- 
ists. As they are notin the state, they can ask 
everything. [you want everything, vou get 
nothing. Italia Nostra!’ 
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xpectorated the name, I 
thought this must be a branch of Cosa Nos- 
tra. Searching it out, | was referred, alarm- 
, to Consighere (!) Lorenzo Quilici. But 


he @xpe 
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nesy 
he is simply the “counselor for a private 
environmental-protection organization. To 
him a big green strip in almost parkless 
Rome is as piysctuiece as monuments. He 
proposes that control of Baldo’s strip, and 
all state funds appertaining thereto, be tak- 
en from the superintendency and vested in 
an independent commission 

We were talking in the Library of Rome's 
American Academy, and at this point librar- 
an Lucila Manno raised evebrows 
said, “When too many roosters sing tn the 
morning, the davlizht never comes 
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HEN CENSOR Appius Claudius 
began his road in 312 8 acl 
no Sen aesihelics in mind. Rome 
Was in proc ering the Samnites, 
who held rhe territory around Capua and 
Beneventum. Censors were responsibie for 
roads as AS CENSUSES, Censoring, and 
censuring, and Appius Claudius wanted to 
feta military road downto Capua, 132 
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away, to the the conquered Samnites into 


the republic and create 
further cong ucst 

1 his became .R Woman policy: the road ft iH 
lowing the legions, until a great network of 
super-roads laced togethera Roman Empire 
extending from Asia to Africa to the British 
Isles. By no coincidence, three centuries 
later the earliest emperors. Acioming AU- 
gustus, were mainly descendants of Ap- 
pius Claudius, and are Known to history as 
the Julio-Claudian emperors 

Appius’s road was extended south and 
east, after his death, to Brundisium, now 


1 springboard for 


touching three seas in ils passage: 
the Tyrrhenian, Ionian, and suigaiea Ar 
riving in the second century 8.C., the road 
transformed that easternmost Adrinti port 
into Rome's chief pate way to Greeee, the 
Near East, andal rich trade 

109 the Via Appia cloned. 


Brinelisi. 


In A.D The 
emperor Trajan, deciding to bypass a slow 
hard-to-maintain section through the Apen- 
nines, built the Via Appia Traiana. It ran 
same 120 miles from Beneyentum to Barium 
(Benevento and Bar) now), then 70 more 
miles down the Adriatic to Brundisium. It 

saved Roma-to-Brundisium travelers a day 
nr 
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out of the 10 to 15 davs-the trip along the 
Antica took. Dhe emperor's couriers, Work: 
iIngin relays, did itin six. A good politician, 
Trajan had his masons carve on the mile- 
stones the message that he had built the roa 
for the people “at his own expense.” 

Both ancient Appiss today are only tatters 
of 2 roacd—snippets of orginal pavement 
scores of miles apart, the old bed asphalted 
over or crumbling to dirt in a Horatian eve- 
inflaming and joltingly dissestata state 
(“deranged, as Toad signs cogently warn) 

But there is still. a tiird Appia, 5S (State 
Highway)7, the Apmia Nuova, and this one 
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This path of glory, 
eufused here in rare 
tranquillity (left), often 
led to an éarly grove for 
Fiddidiors wha trudged the 
Appia to the Colosseum. 
Slaves with athletic 
prowess,-sold tito troining 
for the games, tought 

one another or wild 
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death. The sculpture of o 
Samnite gladiator (below) 
was found tn Benevento, site 


of a gladiator school. 





is drivable. It runs atop the Antica, or near 
it, to just bevond Benevento, 125 miles from 
Rome. here it veers off, not to return tothe 
Appian track till near Taranto 

The Antica and Nuova first join near 
Frattocchie, outside Rome, and from there, 
the aldhwith the new ontop, rundead straight 
to Terracina, because straight is how Ro 
mans butlt roads whenever they could. The 
mast interesting part of this leg runs from 
Cisterna di Latina to Terracina, 30 hypnotic 
miles throurth the Pontine Marshes. The 


road becomes fa fettuccia, the ribbon 


its straigntness almost paralyzing, with 





EBELLION ended in agory 


for 6,000 slaves crucified on 






the Appia in 71 B.C. Led 
by the slave-gladiator Spartacus 


anvarmy of 100,000 runaways 





outfoueht Roman forces for mearty 
three years. Legionarics and thetr 
sunves Strurig the ceptured alone 

the 132-mile route between Rome 


and Capuoa—and left them to ret. 





limitless avenues of lofty umbrella pines 
locking the eye into tunnel vision. Humped 
white mountains march on the left. The 
Pontine drainage canal slides to the mht. 

To spare himself a day's jolting, Horace 
boated down the ancestor of this made-by- 
Mussolini canal and was kept awake all 
night by mosquitoes, resonant frogs, and 
cursing boatmen. 

After the Romans had drained part of the 
Pontine, they hammered piles into the 
marshes, filled in around them with stone 
rubble, and laid the Appia's layered bed on 
this—a tremendous engineering feat. Few 
other ancient people had known how to 
make roadbers at all, let alone in swamps. 

When we came to Mesa, I was on the qui 
vive, for this had been the major Pontine 
posting stage that the Romans called Ad 
Medias. At posting stages the emperors had 
manned wuitationes, for such “mutations” 
as changing couriers’ horses or flat wheels. 
They also provided bed and board in man- 
stones, which were “mansions” indeed com- 
pared to other inns, 

The only things Roman we saw were two 
displaced Appian milestones, but at the edge 
of Mesa we came on a bright red house with 
white trim on which was painted: 
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“A nevtatie for sure!” Lcned to Hannah as 
Tieaped off our 90 Fiat horses, | was greeted 
by Silvano and Carmela Roma, a pleasant 
middle-aged couple. Silvano admitted he 
was employed by the state to tend the Appia. 
But they were reluctant to tell me exactly 
what he did_ I suspected thev thought I was 
anundercover agent of the tax police, which 
every Italian dreads and confounds 

When I presented my bona fides, Silvano 
smiled and said he mowed and tidied four ki- 
jameters of Appia, for which he got a salarv 
and free rent of half the casa. But, no, he 
thedn’t fix flat wheels. 


show us the region round Terracina 
(Anxur-Tarracina to the Romans), 
Where he had been state archacologist for 20 
years, He took us to Traijan’s Cut, deepest 
on the Appia, another engineering wonder. 

For four centuries Appian travelers had to 
climb half a day out-of Tarracina to negoti- 
ate the sheer promontory on which now 
stand the ruins of the first-century 8.c. 
temple of Jupiter Anxur. The outcrop 
dropped 121 feet (125 Roman) into the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. Trajan’s legionaries worked 
with only pick and chisel to cul a passage 
through it, and we could still see their 
marks, as well as the numerals they had in- 
cised every ten feet, down to CAX. “For 
bookkeeping,” Baldo said jokingly, “to pay 
the soldiers by piecework.” 

Baldo drove us to view the bypassed ald- 
est Appia inching along an escarpment. 
Then he drove higher to show us the stun- 
ning panorama of Terracina and the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea. Unfortunately, the best view 
was on the way down, but Baldo was not 
fazed. He pulled over into the middle of the 
wrong lane, overlooking an abyss, and 
parked. When I urged him to move on, he 
explained in a masterly piece of tail-eating 
Ttalian logic: “Not to worry. The man inthis 
laneisalways looking fora maninthe wrong 
lane, You can get quicker killed if you are 
always in the right lane and not watching for 
someone coming in the wrong lane.” When 
Baldo saw my pained expression, he ripost- 
ed, “You must not expect Italians to drive 
like vou. We are artists!" 

With artistry then, Baldo returned us, 
half dead, to the right side of the road and 
proceeded via the coast road to Sperlonga, a 
few miles off the Appia on the Tyrrhenian. 
The museum there, which was formerly in 
Baldo's charge, bore the sign: “So-called 
Cave of Tiberius and Excavation of Sper- 
longa.” I asked Balelo about those weasel 
words. Wasn't he positive that these were 
indeed the seaside villa and cave of Tiberius 
(emperor A.b. 14-37)? I could tell by the way 


Be CONTICELLO came down to 


Hazardous with the traffic of Rome, today os then, the narrow two-lane Appia barely 
accommodates unconcemed Stcvelists challenging aon oncoming bus. Fighting congestion in 
45 -6.C,, Julius Caeser banned most davtime wheeled traffic, a move that mode the nights 
so clamerous that one sleepless resident complained, “Rome is at our very bedside.” 
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he erimaced that the sign wasn'l his idea 

“No one can sav for sure, but they are! In 
suctonius anc Lacitus, they say Tiberius 
was once eating with friends in a grotto in 
between the Auruncan Mountains ane the 
Gulf of Amyciae. The only place that corre 
sponds is bere. Dhev say an earthquake 
Killed a lot of them—but not Tiberius. The 
cave Was alwavs called Tiberius 's Cave. It 
Was 50 important this whole town was 
named tor it, Sperlonga 15 from the Latin 


inncd, CAVE. 





‘E WALKED DOWN to the edee 
ol the sea to look at the cave, 50 me- 


ters wide, with fishponds for the 






emperor s.dinnerin front. Around us spread 
the ruins of an immense villa. “There is five 
times as much unexcavated.”” Baldo said 
Who other than Tiberius could have 
owned such a palace and the sculpture 
found in the cave in 1957? Baldo declared, 
“Thisis the moéstimportant find of the Helle 
mistic penod <imce the *Laocoén’ group, the 
snakes Killing the priest anc his sons, was 
fount on the Esquiline Hill in 1506." 


The masterworks from the cave are stil 
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filled with them, But enough has been put 
together to determine that the two most 
powerful of tour groups were mace by the 
same three Rhodian sculptors who did the 
‘Lapcodn,” or are marvelous copies. Their 
names are cul into the marble of the group 
called “Scvlla and the Boat of Ulysses." and 
in the second group, their stvle unmusiak- 
ably imbues the agony of a colossal Cyclops 
being blinded by Ulvsses and his men 

How did everything get so smashed up? 
“This area outside the cave has always been 
called (4 claps Vine ard, Baldo SAC] Ao 
ane knew why til now. After Rome fell, a 
peacant made a vinevard here, and he need 
ed to fill in the ponds, He ce up the stat- 
ues, throwing big pieces, like Cov 
ta) the heathen ‘ That's why We have them He 
smashed the rest to bits, tamping them into 
lavers—zood drainage for grapes 

Hannah and | stayed on in Sperlonga, 
making Appian sorties and being fearlessly 
bitten by descendants of the same Pontine 
mosquitoes (hat teariessiy bil Horace. We 
saliiecd orth to follow the Anma southward 
throuch Fone, [tri, and Formia 
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In Fondi the ancient Way has become 
Corso Appio Claudio, the main shopping 
street asofold. Here, [was told, the famous 
Caecuban wine that Roman poets praised is 
stilleold. Lasked foritin every wine store on 
the Corso and. discovered that Fondtans 
vearn to be helpful. Tf they do not have the 
facts, they will always give vou their best 
guess. Every storekeeper confidently cirect- 
ed me to the next store down, and when I 
came to the sixth and last, that storekeeper 
cirected me back to the first store up 





PETWEEN FONDIANDITRI, Appia 
% Nuova veers left, but a rustic and po- 
tentially lovely reach of the Antica, 
about two miles long, appears on the right, 
showing some intact Roman pavement. | 
recognized it by the “tall, ugly concrete tele- 
phone poles,” now wireless, placed down 
the middle by “some idiotic bureaucrat” 
proving, by Horace, that bureaucracy goes 
on forever. Dhe quote is from the excellent 
book Jifte Appr Way, AJewrney, by Dora 
Jane Hamblin and Mary Jane Grunsfeld 
Hannah and I just pushed aside the trash 
and had a nice picnic there 

What struck me most POrmis 
were the hordes af idle men, of all ages, in 
the park that weed to be the Roman forum, 
jawing and plaving cards. | had «een this 
on a lesser scale in other towns and won- 
dered about it, especially since this was the 
lime of grape harvest, when labor was 
much in demane| 

| had remarked on this to Kalco; and he 
gave me his view asa liberal, a tae which in 
Ital, of course means the Opposite, & conser 
vative. “Why should they want to work? 
Just because we are born, we have the right 
to receive everything we want. This is from 
sactalism. We have only rights, no duties 
We await the grace of God.” 

When l saw the imposing so-called Tomb 
of Cicero on the Appia at Formia's edge, | 
thought of Baldo. Cicero was a famed con- 
sul, senator, and orator of Julius Caesar's 
time. He, too, was given to such Baldian 
exclamations as, "() fempaora! Qumores! 0 ai 
mmortaies’—) times! © morals! CO immor- 
tal goxis!” 

On a Sunday, Baldo took us to prance 
(midday dinner) at a fnencd'’s house on the 
Appia in Minturno. Our host, alawver, Was 








about 
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Groce masters.dge ma Komen copy of 
Aphrodite (facing page), the Greek 
eondidess of love det beauty, uneerrthied 
near the ruins of Sinwessa, an ancient 


Appia resort. 

Youth imitates style of a 20th-century 
god of love, silent-screen stur Rudolph 
Volentino, whose hometown of 
Castellaneta raised a statue and 


monument in fis honor (below). 


Sirnor Simnore, which means “mister mis- 
ter.” We also met Nirs. Mister, the chef, and 
lavely daughter Miss Mister. | thought of 
Horace. He too cadged his way down the 
Appia, éating on friends of friends. It was 
the Roman law of hospitality. You were just 
as low as the scoundrels who lurked there 
Hevou had to fo to an inn. Fnends and fam- 
hes who lived along the Way exchanged 
stamped clay disks of hospitality that were 
transferable. Lf the pact was broken, the 
disks were broken 

What a meal that was! Seven delectable 
courses {six are normal) 
rabbit, which prompted Baldo to remark: 
“When | was inthe United States, | was very 


CJné was roast 


pe | 
ll 


astounded to see those rabbits walking 
around on the White House lawn—no, of 
course, squirrels. In Italy, if one animal 
walks alone, be dies!” 

A few davs later Mr. Sienore took us tothe 
ruins of Minturnae, accompanied by his 
cousin, Professor Antonio D'Urso, a local 
teacher of English. Minturnae [¢lassifv BR, 
one of the Appia’s “better ruins.” It has sub- 
stantial remains of forum, aqueduct, bath, 
temple, restored first-century theater, anda 
nice shice of the ald Appia. You can imagine 
itas a living place 

“Biggest Roman citv after Rome and 
Capua—300,000," Mr. Siznore said. (But 
Baldo later told me, “He is a local booster. 
Even Capua had only 30.000, not 300,000 
So Minturnae—ha!”) 

Mr; Signore, not then privy tothe Baldian 
caveat, went confidently on. “You see the 
inscriptions-on these two monuments? Two 
lines are chiseled out, a name and titles. 
Some emperor cidn't like his preclecessor 
That's called damtnatio memoriac, damna- 
tion memorial. 

“And here we have the Appia. You see 
how the blocks poke up; you must raise your 
feet high.” He demonstrated a goose step 
“That is how the passus Komenus, the Ro- 
man double pace—1,000 to a mile—origi- 
natec|, and Mussolini's soldiers copied,” 
Cousin Antonio took issue with that: “Yes, 
but the Roman pace was not so high as Mus- 
solini’s. Evenin the pace Mussolini went too 
far.” (Basaaldo!!??) 





rE REACHED the Garicliano Riv- 
er, the ancient Liris, where the 
wooden Pons Teretinus carried the 
Appia south in davs before the birth of 
Christ. This little river has stalled invading 
armies that tried to cross it, including the Al- 
lied force in World War UL. The U.S. Fifth 
Army and the British troops who composed 
it sat here, facing the entrenched German 
Gustav Line, during the winter months of 
1045-44. And trom what Signori Signore 
and D'Urse avoided saving, I got the im- 
pression that some of these troops did not 
treat Italian laches as lacties 

Mr. Signore said we could keep our hospi- 
tality disk; so my wife and I proceeded with 
turned heads to Capua. You must under- 
stand that this was not really Capua, but 
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rather Roman Casilinum. Roman Capua, 
three miles down, is now Santa Maria Ca- 
nua Vetere. This is all clear to ltahans. In 
216 8.c., the Carthaginian general Hanni- 
bal (down to his last elephant) took both Ca- 
puas (probably because he couldn't tell 
which was which), cut the Anpia, and pan- 
icked the Romans. He came close to bring- 
ing Rome to her knees butended on his own. 

Santa Maria, the real old Capua, has the 
evocative remains of an amphitheater built 
bv the emperor Hadnan, but like so many 
Roman monuments, when we arrived onthe 
doorstep, tt was cAtuse (closed), Attendants 
are there, however, to hurl the dread word 
at you with great satisfaction, 

It was near this site that Spartacus, a 
gladiator-slave, began the Slave War in 73 
B.C. Marked for death in the arena, he had 


National Geographic, dune P98] 


nothing to lose, 
He eventually gath- 
ered nearly 100,000 
runaway slaves and so 
inghtened the Roman estab- 
lishment that, after killing Spartacus 
in battle, they set an example that was 
cruel even for them. Along the Appia, from 


Capua to Rome, they crucified 6,000 of 


Spartacus’s tollowers (pages 726-7) 

When Horace came to old Capua, he was 
in the company of the poet Virgil-and Mae- 
cenas, a wealthy Etruscan, who was on a 
diplomatic mission for Octavian, soon to 
become Emperor Aucustus. While Horace 
and Virgil took a snooze here (typical free- 
lance types), Maecenas got upa ball game, 
just like any Kennedy 

The scenery southward now became 
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¥ULSE OF LIFE throbbed tm the 
— villages that lined the Appian Way 
as the plunder of empire poured 
iitto southern ports and moved overland 
to fiom, But the road leo opened up a 
marketpiace for country people, such os 
His Voung worn selling cheese, ard 
for village crafianen who display ther 
wares in stalls beyond. For the thirsty, 
O vendor dispenses watered wirte. 


Pride of heritage shines from t 


OFd resioro hon crew af Minturmae, ce 


prosperous Homan city that reached its 
cLeht curing the second century AD 
Centrally preserved original stores 

of the Appio run past broken columns of 
: rreirid port ear Tk ri 
theater, mow restored im rignar 
hockgrounid, again stay 
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stunning: great Apennine mountains, nar- 
row defiles. In one defile known as the Cau 
cine Forks, a Roman army, in 321 8.¢.,, was 
ambushed by the Samnites while trving to 
colonize them. The Komans bad to pass 
under the voke, anarch of spears, ike dumb 
oxen. Butin 290 8.c. they got therrown back 
and the Sammnites down 

Wext stop, Beneventum,"” as. Horace 
wrote so poetically, but aut of step as usual 


i he'd come at the nent ome fabout 150 
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vears later), he could have stood there under 
Trajan'’s Arch and written a few 
words. lakke, “Next stop. 
the arch marks the starting point of the 
Lopia Tratana, which goes ta Brundisium 


[tk thi 
Brundisitum.” For 


Via Lhe Adriatic coast 
the trip home 
Climbing to Aeclanum, near Mirabella 
Eclano, the Appia Antica disgorged an 
NLR, of “nice little rum,” sleeping on its 
hills: Custodian (ruarino Pasquale showed 


We leit that route for 
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me second-century 8.c. works for making 
glass and tiles, and I mused on the continuits 
Of human life: just down the road I'd seen 
ahbig modern factory making tiles. [ won- 
dered whether the Italians ako come here to 
philosophize so richly. “No,” said Mr. Pas 
quale. “Many Germans, Americans, Hel 
gins, Hut Italians travel to eat, not to look 
al ruins.” 

Next stop, Venusia, Horace's own home 


town. Modern Venosa has erected a sissified 


statue of him in Horace Square. There, fa- 
vorite of an emperor, he keeps an anxious 
watch on the local headquarters of the Com- 
munist and Socialist Parties, which now rep- 
resent 40 percent of the Italian electorate. 
The prettifted statue is a kind of uninten- 
tional damnation memorial. And Venosa 
hasan even bigger example of the genre, In 
which the whole Roman Empire is, symboli- 
cally, expunged by the Roman Catholic 
Church. This is the huge Abbey of the Trin- 
itv, built during the 11th to 13th centuries 
Beside it lies the pathetic cadaver of a 
Roman amphitheater picked almost clean to 
make the crazy-quilt Christian structure of 





To ease the rigors of Appia travel, a 
lncuriows bath owaolted at Minturnae. 
While sipping wine, patrons might 

view a floor mosaic of cupids atomping 
juice from grapes jabove). Less 
romantic but more efficient, today's 
miaupe crushers in Gravina di Pugtia use 
gq hond-cronked press fo serie residents 
who make wine from their own grapes 
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Roman blocks and columns. It seemed a tad 
spiteful to me. 


HE SOUTHWARD MARCH of the 

Appia Antica (or facsimiles thereof) 

brought us to Taranto, ancient Taren- 
tum. This was a key portof Magna Graecia: 
scores of Greek settlements in Italy that add- 
ed up to bigger than Greece itself and lasted 
for 500-vears, until Rome grabbed up the lot 
in the third century B.C. 

The greatness of Magna Graecia can be 
felt in the superlative collection of Graeco- 
Roman. art in Taranta’s National Museum, 
But Antonio Pagano, a state emplovee to 
whom | had presented my hospitality disk, 
told me when we returned to the outside 
world and its industrial smog that Tarantois 
much greater today; “A century ago this was 
aquiet fishing and farming town. Now there 
are 250,000 people here.” 

What happened? Cassa per il Meszo- 
giorte happened—"Cash for the Midday 
Sun,” or Italy's fund to put the sunny south 
on its economic feet, The intent is to create 
new industrial complexes—like Taranto’s 
metalworking Italsider—in the hope that 
they will spawn satellitemdustries, Righton 
the Appia, a ballista’s throw from a Roman 
aqueduct, Italsider is Italy’s largest steel 
center, employing 30,060 workers. But Ital- 
cider has failed to spawn satellites and has 
attracted more workers than it can use. 

I don't know whether the Greek Taoren- 
tines had a similar unemployment problem, 
but the Romans solved itanvhow. In taking 
the citv in 272 6.¢,, they considerably re 
duced the able-bodied population. That was 
quite a war. Appius Claudius; blind in his 
old age, had had to buck up the wavering 
senate to press the fight. He hac wanted his 
road to goin there, no doubt so Roman tour- 
ists could get to Greece to plunder it 

The Tarentines had called in Pyrrhus, 
Ring of Epirus, who had defeated the Ro- 
mans in 279 Bc. at Asculum. But so high 
hac been his casualties in that battle that he 
coed, “(ine more such victory and we are 
lost,” thus giving rise to the immortal phrase 
“Pyrrhic victory.” The victory that counted 
was Roman, in 273, at Beneventum. 

Judging by the number of Pirros and 
Annibalesin phone hooks, southern Italians 
still feel an affinity for Rome's gallant 
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foes. (Roman efficiency was just too much.) 
Pirro Scoditti was the only Pirro I-met, but 
he looked very Roman. I sav that because he 
stands five feet two inches, the average 
height of the ancient Roman male, and is 
haldish, like Julius Caesar. 

Pirro is in the state travel office in Brindt- 
si, and 1 was afraid he might be a Horace- 
type bureaucrat, “No,” Pirro reassured me, 
his clark eves crackling with wit. “I have no 
political influence, and I live in a housing 
project. Lalso work.” 


744 


At Appia's terminus, on the Brindisi 


waterfront, Pirro explained only 
one and one-eighth columns remain of the 
two 60-foot columns that Were erected to 
celebrate completion of Trajan’ Appia. 
“Only the base of this one 15 here. Its 
column isin Lecce. An earthquake knocked 
both columns down, and later, around 1600, 
the mavor of Lecce asked for the pieces 
af one to put together with a statue of 
Sant’ Oronzo on top. Oronzo ts the saint 


province, and Lecce 
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provincial capital. So the mayor got!” 

Pirro invited us to Sunday pranzo at his 
home in the state housing project, There we 
met wife Rita and their four grown children. 
The apartment was elegant, spacious, 
spanking new, with vegetable garden—all 
for $35 a month. “Hut have waited 25 years 
to get such an apartment,” Pirro said. “You 
must add my 25 vears of state taxes to the 
rent. | work for the state; so [must pay tax- 
es—the state knows my income.” 

Rita introduced us to the glory of purple 
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A craft still cherished: 
Villagers of Alberobello, near the 
Appia Traian, have good 
reason for building “trulli,” 
beehive homes. Steep limestone 
slab roofs direct infrequent 
rainwater to underground 
cisterns. Thick whitewashed 
walls assure cool summers. 
Crodfed by time, the remains 
of a-young girl who plirved tn 
the streets of Egnarta 2,900 years 
of came to teht during 
excavation of that Adriatic port 
onthe Appia Tratana. 
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octopus tentacles, sweet and tender as scal- 
lops, and crunchy sepia (tiny cuttlefish) 
mixed together with squid rings. With the 
spaghetti (chewily al dente, as only in Italy) 
came plump mussels ina piquant red sauce 
Puro passed the olives across the mussel 
platter, and I thought, “Olivet and mussels, 
alive, alive-o!—that’s what the Mogli 
Maloni of Puglia must cry." Puglia, the re- 
gion in which Brindisi is situated, is first in 
olives in Italy, with endless groves of gigan- 
tic old trunks. They are twice as biz around 
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With skill now practiced by few, stonemasons tn [tri repair a swat of tie 
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as Santa Claus, known here as San Nicola, 
a posthumously transplanted Puglian who, 
when not working, rests in his lonely 
crypt in Bari, right on the Adriatic and the 
Traiana, 

Ah ves, the Appia Traiana, our home- 
ward route, and now time to go. [can't say 
much about St. Nick’s Bari, Roman Bari- 
um, of which almost nothing remains. But 
we seemed to remain eternally in the worst 
traffic jams of our trip(asuperlative Ido not 
bestow lightly), Modern Bari has 400,000 
people and exactly 800,001 cars. It took us 
all that day to count them, but we did. 

T had wondered how Italians, in view of 
their tottering economy, could afford so 
many cars and keep them running, with gas 
at more than three dollars a gallon. Pirro had 
explained: Many Italians have one known 
job, on which they cannot duck taxes: but 
then, what with the short working hours en- 
forced by powerful labor unions, they also 
have a secret, moonlighting job, on which 
they report no taxes. 

Ti Bari was lacking in antiquarian charm, 
Egnazia, just a few miles south of it, smack 
on the Adriatic, was not. Its class MLR, 
“moody little ruins,” ¢manate that melan- 
cholic charm characteristic of resort towns 
that have gone to seed, There is a forum, 
fishponds in the sea, and Trajan’s Appia, 
with ruts cut into its polvgons by Romans 
lron-rimmed wheels. [ have disputed with 
other Appian scholars whether Romans 
drove to the right or left. Egnazia’s ruts 
clinched it for me. Romans drove down the 
middle, just like Ttalians today, 

Horace stopped there and criticized it as 
“a town clearly built when the freshwater 
nymphs were at odds with the natives." He 
was much put out that he had to buy water in 
this region. But the natives here were merely 
ahead of their ime. Today water is sold in 
every restaurant, acqua mineral¢, auto- 
matically placed on the table at 75 cents a li- 
ter. Waiters panic if you ask for ocgua delce 
(plain water), 


ORACE WROTE of Canusium, a 
main Traiana station north of Bari, 


J that it “had bread made of gravel." I 
thought it was marshmallow. The bread of 
Puglia resembles plastic-wrapped French 
bread consumed with the wrapper on— 
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totally unlike the wonderful crunchy bread! 
we savored on the Tyrrhenian coast, 

Authors Hamblin and Grunsfeld warned 
in their book that “Canosa can be a very 
frustrating city,” and indeed it can. We 
wanted to see “the magnificent bronze 
doors” of the Tomb of Bohemund, a 12th- 
century Norman crusader. The tomb is at- 
tached to Canosa’s principal church, where 
apriest withateno'clock shacow was stand- 
ing in the doorway. He had the doors nine- 
tenths shut—it was 11:50, and he closed at 
noon, lasked him where Bohemund's doors 
were, and he directed us way around the 
church. There a dignified Italian matron, 
socing our worry, said the doors were im the 
church, and walked us back. The padre 
looked at his watch and “chiusoed!" wus. 
Upon which our matron lost her dignity and 
called him “cattive!" several times. Loudly. 
Cattivo, [ found later, means “wretch! vil- 
lain!" Thank you, ma’am, 

Ten miles east of Canosa, off the Appia, 
lies hilltop Cannae, which I rate NULR, 
“nice unassorted little ruins,” because Ro- 
manand medieval are all mixed up in them, 
Just below, on the Ofanto River, in2?168B.c., 
Hannibal handed the Romans one of their 
worst beatings in five centuries. 

Herdoniae, modern Ordona, sits in a 
farmer's fields, is almost unreachable, and 
so 1s shockingly clean. A BLUR, “big little 
unified ruin’: a grand temple sketched. in 
pillarless bases and capitals, a bit of Appia 
snuggled under the boiler of a bath, But 
what really haunted us was the line of shops, 
each with a stone groove in front, ready, as 
in Italy today, to receive the shutter at clos- 
ing time. Bang! Chinuso! 

In Troia, the Traiana goes down the main 
street, and under its asphalt probably lies 
theselce Traianaof Roman Aecae. An NSE, 
“no show ruin.” Buonalbergo down the 
road, once Forum Novum, is similar. 

And then..,! We stood again in Bene- 
vento under Trajanm’s Arch, eves moist 
(smogey dav), recalling all the inspirational 
polygonal pavement and cheery old tombs 
we had seen, the piquant peccadilloes we 
had found in Horace’s tracks: If a great 
adventure can be accumulated out of small 
misadventures, the whole being greater 
than the sum of its parts, then we, and Hor- 
ace too, had had it. Cj 
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ARLY MARCH IN SOMALIA. Old 
border agonies flare. Ethnic tensions 
mount with Kenva, on the southwest; 
in Ethiopia's Ogaden region, guerrilla 
warfare. Nomads are fleeing by the 

hundreds of thousands into Somalia, itself 
cursed with drought and food shortages. 
Disease and death, as always, attend the 
wretched refugee camps 

Escorted by four guerrillas, I drive across 
the sandy barrens from the citv of Hargeisa 
deep into the Ogaden. Prudent men travel 
this contested land by night, Buta flat tire 
has delayed us, and we move forward again 
at dawn. Our Land-Rover casts a horrid 
plume of dust thatan Ethiopian fighter pilot 
could detect from 80 kilometers 

This Ogaden, furnace-hot land of sand 
and brush, has been home to countless gen- 
erations of Somali nomads. Ceded to Ethio- 
pia by European colonial powers near the 
turn. of the century, itis regarded as Western 
Somalia by the ragtag guerrillas now seck- 
ing to wrest it back. 


Mohamed, our commander, 15 easy. At 


24, he has been a“freeclom fighter" for eight 
years, and thrice wounded. He is wearing a 
tattered U.S. Army field jacket with asmall 
round hole in the left breast. “Where did you 
get the jacket?” | ask. He shifts his AK-4+/ 
assault rifle. “From a Cuban I killed. Many 


YAMASHITA and KEVIN FLEMING 


Cuban troops are fighting for Ethiopia.” 

At] p.m. we come up at last to our desti- 
nation, a camouflaged outpost of the West- 
trn Somalia Liberation Front. I see little 
activity. Several dome-shaped, stick-frame 
huts, homes of departed nomads, stand be- 
neath spreading acacia trees: The women 
and children walked to Somalia after this 
place was bombed and strafed, Nearby sita 
couple of trucks loaded with sacks of rice 
and flour. Armed men. mostly young, all 
thin, loll about; life ts dull between forays 
against enemy convoys, discipline nonexis- 
tent. One soldier leans cranelike on his rifle, 
its bayonet anchored in the ground. 

Ttis dry and hot. I recline in the shade of a 
thick arbor, free of the glaring sun. A few 
feet away Mohamed and the camp com- 
Mander are working out our program. They 
talk: a fierce argument erupts. Just as sud- 
denly, we are unwelcome. Abruptly we are 
ordered toleave. To protest could he deadiv 

As we pull away, bullets clip the branches 
alongside. Pop! Pop! Pop! A few rounds 
from the freedom fighters. 

Somalia has long supported the guerrilla 
movement. In Mogadishu, the capital, I 
complained to Abdullah Hassan Moha- 
moud, secretam-gencral of the insurgents 
“You must understand,” he said apologet- 
ically, “that life is very rough there in this 


Though fortune may frown on his country, a Somali praying toward Mecca 
holds firm in his faith that “Allah will provide.” Beset by drought, poor in resources, 
the nation faces the world’s most severe refugee crisis, as ethnic Somali nomads 


flee Ethiopia's Ogaden, a territory claimed by Somatt guerrillas 
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tothe Arab world foro money. AL? a 
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of applicants will be waiting. You wonder if 
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1 sweet breeze. and the Southern Cross 
hrghtened overhead. Here it blesses a Mus 
Lim bane 
SLost Atrican states, fe said, “are com- 
Lit fe i We me 
We “omalis have 


pee h, traditions, and 
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religion. We claim descent from the Prophet 





Muhammad.” Only short years ago they had 
acquired another profound tie: a script for 
their spoken language. 

The incoming tide crashed against im- 
mense boulders and subsided into froth. A 
U.S, Navy cruiser rode in the harbor— 
Somalia recently gave port and airstrip fa- 
cilities in return for American military aid, 
“What about border problems?” I asked. 

“We do not make these problems: Allah 
created this beautiful land [land of thirst and 
woe, lamencded silently | for Somali nomads 
and cameis,;” 

Skinny bovs whooped at play along the 
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beach. “Camels are great scientists,” con- 
tinued Musa Galal, poet and author. “They 
know their country. They belong to sand. 
When the country goes into a forest, they 
stop. [here lies the true border.” 


Somads Wander a Harsh Land 


(Camel country extends far inland on the 
Horn of Africa, west in Ethiopia to the high- 
lands. Somalis have lived here for centuries: 
wandering in search of water and pastures, 
free. Aharsh lane, this: not desert, but close. 
High, artd country mostly, asavanna of aca- 
cias, patches of grass, thorny shrubs, tall 
anthills, and rocks. 

When the scant rains fail, it turns cruel. 
Then sheep and goats slowly die. The bar- 
rens are strewn with their carcasses. As we 
traveled, Anmed, mv guide, alwavs insisted 
that hvenas and jackals would not eat the 
rémains—"No protein in them.” 

We were cruising one day in a four-wheel 
drive vehicle. A shepherd flagged us down. 
This man was existing on camel! milk alone, 
Hecraved water, Offeringit, I pondered the 
fate that disposed him here. He drank his 
fill, took up his staif, ancl stalked away 

Nomads endure in freedom, proud people 
of inbred self-determination. Somali nation- 
alism springs trom this root. Today's con- 
flict goes back to the late 18005, when 
European colonialism divided the Somali- 
inhabited region into five parts—French, 
British, and Italian Somaliland, and ad- 
joining sections of Ethiopia and what ts 
now Aenva 

In 1960 the Somali Republic was created 
trom the British and [tahan entities. In 
1969, afteramilitary coup, it became the So- 
mali Democratic Republic. Sull controlled 
by the same officers, the Marxist-oriented 
eavernment seeks to advance what it terms 
“scientitic soctalism.” Around 60 percent of 
the population is nomadic, 15 percent agri- 
cultural, the rest urban, 

France's colony recently became the tiny 


“With knives we win puns; with guris, 


rocket launchers,” say members of the 
Western Somalia Liberation-Fron 
(left), who, with Soviet arms captured 
from Ethiopian and Cuban troops, 
penetrate deep into the Opiden 


agreed to prowide Somalia 
with 42 nition dotlars tn arn 
for defense, ofter assuranc 
that regular Somali for 
not deployed 1 
Inreturn, the OS 
access to port and air 
facthties near Middle East ot! 
felds and shipping lanes, 
Centuries of Arab influence 
and decades of Italian 
colonization are reflected in 
tie architecture of Mogadishu 
(top). [he nine on a populor 
bar (right) bears witness to 
Somaiio’s tendency to swim 
Wem presence in Somat ousted thousands of Soviet ieoinat the tide. Although a 
horbors, a missile cruiser from ond Cubon technicions after member of the Arab League, 


the U.S. Seventh Fleet (abowe) their gowernments began she defends Egvpt, who was 
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Manciam. [n 1977 Somaiio Jhiopia's borders but hes David accords with Israel 
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« Refugee camp 

Somalia claims that ethnic Somalis are 

being systematically expelled from the 
n. Ethiopia says they are welcome 

to stay if Joyal to the government. As of 

February (98) there were an estimated 

L2milfon refugees in camps and 

200,000 scattered in cites wid towns. 
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ONE NATION, ‘one 
people: The Somali 
Democratic Republic is 

a rarity in Africa, where 
most states are multiethnic. Colonial 
rulers, who came to this ancient Land of 
Punt late in the last century, had little 
effect on the nomarlic majority who 
roamed freely as far as the Ethiopian 
highlands. But with independence in 

1960, when the Britich and Italian 
territories merged, the frontiers with 
Ethiopia and Kenya were left in dispute, 

a colonial legacy now bearing bitter fruit. 
GOVERNMENT: Socialist republic. AREA: 
437,657 sq km (246,201 29 mi), POPULATION: 

5 000,000 festimate. including refugess). 
AELIGION: Sunni Muslim, 90%. MASOR CITIES: 
Mogidishu, capital, 600,000; Hargeiss, 400,000, 
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Toughing it out, President Mohamed 
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SLO Dare Temas as committed ti 
‘scientific sociation” as when he seized 
power In 1960. Most Afmcon motions. of 
the political left and right, oppose the 
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Independent state of Djibouti.” About a 
nith of Kenva remains | ly Somali occu- 
nied, in the North-Eastern Province. In 
Ethiopia, Somalis also predominate in 
about a fifth of the country—mainly in the 
Ogaclen—aor cid until their tragic hegira 

How many people live in Texas-size So- 
malia proper is unknown, A government 
planner gave me an estimate of five million 
Around a million and a half were retugees 
he guessed, more than three-fourths in 
camps, the rest scattered in cities and towns 

“We feel they are our people, “he wenton, 
sadness in fis voice. “We have amoral obli- 
ration to them. We must share whatever 
meager resources we have," 

All the nation’s resources, and the tnter- 
national community's medicine, tood, and 
advice, fall short. Somalia bears the most 
serious refugee situation in the world today 
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Che short drive from Hargeisa, Somalia's 
second city, to the armed border town of 
Tug Wajale carnes vou through desolate 
gray-ereen bush and burned-out farmianel, 
past towering dust dervishes dancing in a 
iw wind. A lake appears on the horizon, 
long and inviting; sodn it billows and van- 
ishes, @ teasing mirage. In a dim village 
eatthen floor hard packed, 


SLFO 


restaurant, 
whitewash flaking on mud-twig walls, a 
small bov serves goal meal and camel milk. 
“Lf sou use this milk,” said my 
straining hand on my arm, ‘'t 
day vou can visit the latrine.” 
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Transit Gamps First Stop for Refugees 


Lt Tug Waiale we stopped ata cluster of 
rude metal sheds and nomad stick house 
This was a transit camp, a first station for 
relugees. About 150 tamilies were awaiting 
assignment to permanent camps. The camp 
manager introduced me to Abdi Hassan, a 
herder, and his wife and four children. “We 
Walked arith mgnts from near fiiga, he 
said, “ar y day 

Fanknd ¢ We oh thev had fled 

“Ethiopian 50 idiers came. They took my 
animale; 10 head, and my property, and 
forced me to be a soldier. [ escaped, went 
home, got my wile, my children.” He man- 
agedasmile. “Somaltahassaved us: [ will go 
back to fieht with the Front." 

l would hear much the same story many 
times: Villares bombed. Tanks. Livestock 
killedordrivenawavy. Houses burnec. Et 
ania colonizing the Ogaden, aided by Soviet 
military advisers and Cuban troops 

More than a thousand refurees were 
crossing the long border daily, Inthe camps, 
nine out of ten were women, children, and 
the elderly. The men, I was invariably told, 
were off warrmng in the (eaden 

And many were, | knew. Many others, I 
also knew, had drifted to urban areas. But 
much remained unknown. Perhaps near 
famune, rather than war, had driven some 
at those famibes into Somaha, Some, I sus- 
pected, now Hoeine misery in the 
camps, sloggi ‘to the Oraclen, In the 
Horn of ACR 1 people snift like the aad 

I headed back to Hargeisa. On the wav a 
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WN THE FRONTIERS of existence, By February of this year, 33 camps 
thousands of refugees crowd Las harbored more than three-quarters 
Dhure camp in Somalia's Northwest of an estimated 1.5 million refugees 
Region. For miles around, the Fleeing war and famine, a thousand 
meager land has been stripped of aday poured across the Ogaden 
thornbush and grass to provide border, welcomed as kinsmen by 
cooking fuel and building material one of the world's poorest nations 
for makeshift huts. Thus a country Carrying children and possessions, 
suffering widespread drought becomes some walked for weeks; most 
even more blightedt, arrived malnourished or diseased 





LAGUE OF DISEASE hangs like 
2 Curse over the refugee camps, as 
malnutrition makes easy prey of all 
Tuberculosis and malaria are 
epidemic, but measles and diarrhea 
are the biggest killers in the camps 
Ona “hut call,” Dr. Eric Avery, an 
American with World Vision, an 
international rele! agency, 
examines a young mother labove) too 
weak with a cold to visit his clink 
at Las Dhure. He and a dozen 
assistants are responsible for the 
health of 75,000 refugees, mostly 
women, children, ancl the elderty. 
Young men over £5 usually return 
to the Ogaden to fight, or shift for 
themselves in the cities 

The camps have been described as 
“time bombs of communicable 
disease.” Execrable water supplies, 
such as the animal-fouled, 
mosquito-ridden pool that refugees 











scratched from a riverbed neat 
Soaba‘ad camp (right), explain wh 
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HE RIGHT TO LIFE paies before 
the scourge of hunger among refugee 
children, like this month-old infant 
held by a German Red Cross worker 
at Las Dhure camp. The bov's 
relatives kept him barely alive on a 
diet of sugar and water after his 
mother died giving birth. By the ime 
he was brought to the clinic, severe 
malnutrition had taken too great 


a toll, and the boy soon died 

In just one camp, Agabar, food 
shortages led to the death of 700 
children m the first three months of 
1980. A year later most refugees 
were still subsisting on little more 
than 1,000 calories a day—about 
half the normal daily requirement 

Convoys of 15-ton food trucks 
from Berbera and Mogadishu 





represent critical lifelines to the 
remote camps. Lf the daily deliveries 
are disrupted, as they were Last 
year when fuel supplies were cut off 
because of the war between Iran and 
Iraq, the dving begins, despite the 
dedication of health teams 

The world reliel community, long 
occupied with the smaller number 
of refugees in Indochina, is stepping 


Up its assistance here dramatically 
EVen $0, increases in aid are lagging 
far behind the swelling population of 
hungry and homeless Somalis 
Ethiopia charges that these relief 
efforts are indirectly aiding Somali 
fiehters in their guerrilla war bv 
Ireeing them of the responsibility 
of caring for their wives and 
children. 
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Somalia's Hour of Need 


POUNG MONDS are fed though 
stomachs are pinched at Agabar 
camp, Where refugee children recite 
lines from the Koran off praver 
boards, For centuries Roranic 
schools provided the only education 
for Somali nomads. Today serving 
as preschools, they are followed by 
classes In Somali—a language just 
recently provided with a system of 
writing. Too young for school, a 
child at Crash camp cuddles a goat 
outside his family hut, or agal. [J 
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(Continued from page 755) materialized. 
Once there were plans to turn the thin soil 
here into-a granary; Soviet agricultural ex- 
petts would know how. Near the transit 
camp, we drove pust their extensive storage 
yard. [Tt lay abandoned, fillecl with rusting 
machinery, while the wind blew the land 
away. Somatia’s President, Maj, Gen. Mo- 
hamed Siad Barre, had ousted the contin- 
gent of Soviet advisers in 1977 because the 
U.5.S.R. had taken Ethiopia to its bosom. 


Survival Main Concern in Camps 


Like the pioneer adventurer Sir Richard 
Burton a century and a quarter ago, Lfound 
the slim, handsome Somalis quick to smile, 
congenial unless roused, Burton wrote of 
thei hospitality and concern for strangers— 
"What hath brought thee, delicate as thou 
art, to sit with us.on the cowhide in this cold 
under a tree?” It is different today in the 
camps. The concern there is only to survive; 
and one day to go home to a new country 
called Western Somalia. 

Tothe north I visited Agahar, a haven for 
45,000 souls, straddling a dry river. Serenc 
in the hush of davbreak, the valley cracled a 
communion of domed huts that challenged 


Slow-motion disaster, 
thousands of acres of wind: 
driven sand dunes south of 
Mogadishu threaten to engulf 
villages, roads, and arable 
land; the latter comprises only 
15 percent of Samalio’s area. 
To stem the tide, the 
government has mobilized 
volunteers and national 
rangeland enplovers in a 
bold effort to stabilize the 
sand by planting cactuses 
(right) and casuarina trees. 

In the 2] years since 
independence, Somalia has 
mude steady progress in 
turing the deep-ser trite! 
loyalties of a free-spirited 
people toa sense of national 
consciousness. AL massive 
literacy campaign in the 
hinterlands stands out as one 
notable achievement. 


Somalia's Hour of Need 


the eye's reach. Dawn burst, the land 
warmed, smoke fram cook fires hovered 
above the valley for miles, life started up. 
1 walked among the jam-packed dwell- 
ings, accompanied by a small army of chil- 
dren, One of the largest huts saw, 12 feet 
across, was still being built by Mohamed 
Omer. His wife and their seven children 
would live here, he told me, as well as the 
several children of his brother, who was 
killed in the Ogaden, A freedom fighter on 
leave, Mohamed had fintshed weaving the 
framework of pliant branches, To cover it 
would be difficult—flattened cans, rags, 
burlap, cardboard, paper were much in 
demand. Such huts are collapsible. When 
nomads travel, they take their homes along 
At the medical compound Dr, Marilyn 
Black, a young Enelish pediatrician, af- 
fered me acup of colfee. With a Somali dot- 
tor, she and Australian nurse Cecilio Liddle 
were operating a small hospital and dispen- 
sary. “It's terribly frustrating.” she said. 
“We can't begin to do.as much as we want— 
and we're not doing what we should.” 
Lasked Dr. Black to explain. 
“Cecilia and | came here to train mothers 
in primary health work: birth attendants, 
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outpatient aides. Instead, we are conduct- 
ing a feeding program, giving dried milk to 
180 children. Otherwise, they. . 

“Malnutrition is very severe. Agabar is 
full of diarrhea, dvsentery, tuberculosis, 
measles, whooping cough. If a little meat 
arrives, it goes to the sick. The rest get rice 
and flour, Almost no protein. Qur program 
reaches less than § percent of the camp.” 

Somalia has set up more than 30 camps. 
Agabar was better off than many. True, 
women were trudging up to ten kilometers a 
day for firewood, bringing it in on their 
backs; they had denuded the land all 
around, But good water flowed from a clis- 
tant spring. A pipeline was being laid. 

Let me tell vou about water. Sometimes 
none exists, a5 al Dam camp when [stopped 
by. This was the country’s first settlement 
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for the Ogarclen refugees, opened in 1978, 
which also happens to be when the drought 
began. The bed of the Herat River lay bare 
and caked in the sun; behind alow dam, the 
reservoir was baked rock hard. 

A single water truck was serving Dam 
camp's 42,000 people. It roared in as I 
looked about. Every day, 6 a.m. to mid- 
night, it ran 50 kilometers round trip from 
the source. For this truck the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees was 
paving $7,000 a month. Greedy private con- 
tractors had raised the charge for additional 
trucks beyond reach 

At Dam camp each and all received three 
émall cups a day 

Yet l could not consider the residents of 
nearby Saba‘ad more fortunate, though wa- 
ter clid rise there in holes hand-scooped in a 
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dusty streambed. By night wild animais 
drank and fouled the seeps. Ky day hun- 
dréds of women and children dipped the 
dark Water into old cookineg-oll cans, cCarry- 
ing them away balanced on ther heads 

The man in chargé of the camp invited mi 
into his tent. Spindly bovs stared through 
the entrance, darting away when | waved 
stealing back in seconds. Bevand, women 
were receiving the tlour ration: a hundred 
grams daily for each family member 

Responsibility bore heavily on my host, 
All Bogmodow, a tall, weary man | judged 
lo be 40 or so-—not far from the average life 
expectancy.“ How willall thisend? liwillgo 
on until Western Somalia becomes a nation, 
that's how. All the world, especially the 
superpowers, must face this problem.” 

He spoke of camp life. The population 








approached 40,000. After thal no more 
could be taken. The birgest problem was 
continual shortages of food and medicine. 
Weakened by hunger and disease, 52 had 
died at Saba‘ad the week before 

Quietly he said: “Two years ago | host ov 
ramets and sheep in the Ogaden. | stay here 
to work With my people. When you worry, 
you soon get older. Tell me—do | look 26?" 


Ancient Eevptians Sought Spices 


Turbulence, peace, change have washed 
over the Horn of Africa tor thousands of 
Along its coast sailed the ancient 
Levptians—to them this was the Land of 
Punt—seeking incense and spices to grace 
Pharaonic temples. Phoentcian traders 
came by, and Greeks and Romans, who 
calles the peaple Rerbers (hence the port 
townon the Gulf of Aden named Berbera). 

Arabs and Persians brought the word of 
Allah in the seventh century. Coastal towns 
hecame sultanates. Portuguese conquerors 
ruled and yielded. The Italians built trium- 
thal arches, only to depart in defeat. Hrit 
ns day ended just two decades ago 

In this day the Somali Democratic Repub- 
lic finds itself beset by neighboring na- 
tions—they protest that Somalia beset 
icvn—and by nature. To a Westerner the 
outlook seemed grim. Une dav, in a spare 
government office, a bureaucrat suggested 
that | take a broader viewpoint. “In Africa,’ 
he said reproachfully, “you have to be pa: 
tient. Its going to take a long time. You 
dont know how it's goine to turn out. But it 
Will work!” 

| bear witness that some things do. On a 
bnght morning a new blacktop highways 
carricd me swiftly, smoothly, the 160 kilo- 
mneters from Hargeisa to Berbera. One does 
not forget, after all. the back-wrenching cuil- 
lies and potholes of the roadless bush. Today 
there would be no broken spring, no ripped 
mutfler. A paved road'—in all Somalia you 


years 


Endless quest for pasture and water 
defines the life still adhered to by mest 
Soriiis, such as this funy cCrosseriz a 
dry riverbed near Bur Acaba. Symbols 
of Wealth and status, and never 

ridden except by the sick, camels carn 


disassembled huts and other supplies 


ATT Dhev jabbered away | est uli 
reasingly euphoric from the cathinone in 
the leaves, and recalled me with a popula 
ong, "The Man Who Died of Love." 
[eaid, “Abdi, kat is expensive. And it let 
lown hard.” The price varies. They had 
nicl a barcam 30 shillings (about $5) forthe 
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and lurching for Dyibouti ina rengy of dust 


it Berbera | strolled along the dor! 4 ry? — = », tb 
stained Arab dhow, relict of a vanishing , 


species, sat in the harbor. Perhaps its cars 
wolid be the bags of cum arabic stacked on 
the pier. NOt far away al Rrigayv 
trees whose resin the ancient Beyptians so 
coveted—trees of frankincense and myrrh 

A, agit of Soviet mache CTahes Tea heel 
farlornivy above us, abandoned when the 
[| &.=: R's sree Cononeeni here sailed 
way With Its floating dock. “Those cranes 
Were a wast Lbeli seoffed, “Cables too 
small, They can lift only five tone 

[div watched & decri [iil Lebanese cattle 
carrier out of Beirut nestle alongside the 
pier. Livestock is Somalia's main €xport 
Most af it is shipped from Berbera. The 
goats, sheep, cattle, and camels go to the 
Arab world, principally saudi “Arabia: 


O79 Somaha’s livestock trade added up to 


Fabled land of frankincense and 
mir, the Somali coast lured Arab 
million dollarse—ereatlhy needed imcomié merchcint-settiers & thousand vears 
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In addition to port facilities, which in- 
cluded naval supply and missile storage, the 
Soviet Union left an airstrip being devel- 
oped just outside town. The runway 15 long 
enough to accommodate the largest aircraft. 
We drove past it, Empty control tower and 
skeletal hangars loomed in the distance; the 
field was closed. One need not visit it to 
sense its meaning. 

The United States has an agreement with 
Somalia to use the airfield and port to 
strengthen its Rapid Deployment Force in 
the strategic Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf 
region. In return, Somalia is to receive 42 
million dollars’ worth of American arms 

Of this there can be no doubt: Turmoil 
and war in the Middle Fast and the invasion 
of Afghanistan compound the chaos in the 
Horn of Africa. Somalia, a foreigner might 
reflect, is the land Allah forgot. 

Somali Airlines no ionger flies by the mast 
direct route from the north to Mogadishu. 
Mindful of Ethiopian jets, the pilot scurries 
east to the ocean, thence down the coast, Itis 
a pleasant flight, and soon the old city takes 
form. Far back from the shore it spreads, 
minarets thrusting, to all appearances an 
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Oriental citadel of low alabaster buildings 
taking the eternal sun. Thirty-five hundred 
Vears ago seafarers knew it as the White 
Pearl of the Land of Punt. 

In the pearls imperfection lies its charm, 
Mogarlishu reveals its true mature only at 
close range: a marvelous mélange of time- 
worn pastel Arab and yestervear’s Italianate 
hand, blending nicely into contemporary 
African. European in the dress of many, in 
speech it is multilingual. You quicken to a 
city of crumbling hallowed mosques and 
Roman Catholic cathedral, young people 
crowding into cinemas, thronged prome- 
nacdes inthe cool of evening, digmified elders 
wearing hennaed goatees, and life's poor 
culls holding out their hands. 

Movaclishu is best.as twilight descends. In 
the market, ivory carvers and goldsmiths 
smile from tiny shops—"“Ah, the price of 
gold today is... ." Street merchants serve 
up an African feast—brilliant cloths to wrap 
sinuous bronze-hued beauties, rogs of 
strange and alluring design, hand-shaped 
and decorated wooden jugs, underwear of 
startling color, long walking sticks, 

Nearby—a curious thing. Knots of young 


Fast food for the open-air mariet, 
a Fiot full of bread (left) is a 
Mogadishu taxt driver's first fare 
of the dav. In addttion to Italian 
cors, other reminders-of Somalia's 
colonial past and ongoing tes 
include spaghett: and losocgeno-— 
which are eaten cvervwhere—aind 
Italton thrillers that pack the 
movie houses, 

Though the government owns 
most large enterprises, small 
privately operated storefronts and 
market stalls hondle much of the 
nation’s retail trade. After hwo 
o'clock in the afternoon, when-the 
mercury usually hits LOO F, shops 
and goverment offices close, and 
the city tokes tts ease, Then, 
poetry and politics—both venerable 
Somali pastimes—will pepper the 
conversation of yourty men playing 
dominoes outside a feahouse on d 
Mogadishu street (right) 
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men cluster, each group intently listening to 
a racio. Rock music? Not atall. The BBC's 
twice-daily world news 1s on, a half-hour 
shortw ave ECE PEL in VITAL 


People Told What They Need to Know 


Lhe government position on information 
isclear. President Siad Barre putitthis way, 
vears ago: “We have made tt our duty to in- 
formour people of whatever we believe to be 
of interest to them and to Lhe country.” Nat- 
urally, the state-controlled racio and press 
PUTVeYV propaganda, directed by the appro 
priately named Ministry of Information and 
National Guidance 

I called regularity at the ministry, They 
told me there of large expectations. Interna- 
ional oil companies would soon be pras- 
necting, in the south, a new sugar plant; a 
search for uranium, Arab backed: ongoing 
road construction; agricultural cdevelop- 
ment. And now, television 

“Tet will be small at first,” an official told 
me in a paper-strewn office. “A reach of 200 
kilometers from here.” Down the hall a tele- 
phone rang endlessly. “We are one of the last 
countries to get television. It willinfonn our 








Peopit ADOUT ALTICUIUFE, COMmMeErte, arts, 
and traditions, We must educate,” 

~Soone could disagree with that. A United 
Nations specialist enlarged on it bluntly 
“The major constraints to Somalia’s prog- 
ress are the lack of trained manpower and 
ecucation. How many universities does So- 
mialia have? Just one.” 

| made my wav along a busy thoroughfare 
one morning to National University and 
Kassim Ibrahim, director of planning 
“We're growing so fast,” he said, “it’s a 
strain Keeping up. We're trving our best 
Five vears ago we had only four faculties 
agriculture, economics. education, and law 
WoW there are 11." 

How many students? Atotalof?,154, Mr 
[brahim replied, 246 of them im the four- 
vear medical school 

Late that afternoon at the Cathectral of 
Mogadishu I chanced to meet Sister Maria 
Antonia Pira, one of about 60 Italian Conso- 
lata nuns who serve here, A nurse, she was 
not vet 30, sweet of face and careworn 

“Ldeliver children,” she said. “The hospi- 
tal is overwhelmed. Imagine. More than 


127,000 births avear. Dhelpa Chinese doctor 
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south, livestock and their products are 
major exports—iital foreign exchange for 
the oil-starved nation’s maunting fuel pills, 


Somalia s Hour of Need 





We don’t have the facilities.” She sighed 
“The mothers come, have their babies, and 
leave within three or four hours." 

Somalia is a man's world. Until a couple 
ol decades ago, taking a man’s life could onst 
a hundred camels; a woman's was valued al 
fittv. The new government ended such 
blood money, just as it banned tribalism 
people must give their loyalty to the state, 
not their tribes. You might call this the 
greater socialism 

Tradition clings. Parents, not heaven, 
make marriages, The prospective groom's 
family pavs a bride-price, to be refunded if 
all goes well. The ancient curse of female cir- 
cumecsion and infibulation also prevails, in- 
humanly practiced in the name of chastity. 
“Itis a plague in Africa's life,” said a govern- 
ment cultural authority to me. “Itis hateful, 
and we don't know how to get out of it.” 

The nomad man looks after the camels, 
his status symbol; woman, the sheep and 
goats, Man slaughters.an animal fora feast, 
woman skins and cooks it. Woman disas- 
sembles the hut for the trek to new pastures 
and packs it and household goods on the 
burden camels. Man will fight in the Oga- 
denorseek work inthe city: he feels superior 
to people who farm or fish. Down the 
reaches of time nomads have disdained fish, 
a stark incongruity in a hunery land 

But now change has come. Many nomad 
women farm or work in fish factories. 


Fishing Industry Being Developed 


In the hot season called langamb:li—iwo 
sails—I drove south from Mogadishu. At 
this time, it is said, a boatman needs two 
sails to catch enough breeze. | pulled over at 
faded Krava, where Vasco da Gama is said 
to have dallied, to watch women prepare the 
morning catch for refrigeration, They were 
artists with a cleaver. The Indian Ocean 
teems with fish along the coast—rockfish, 
red snapper, mackerel, shark, tuna. Rock 
lobster and shrimp abound. Most of the 
catch is shipped abroad 

At Brava and other places, widespread 
drought brought more than 100,000 starv- 
ing nomads in 1975 in a vast resettlement 
scheme, They would fish and farm, saving 
themselves.and feeding the nation. 

Somalia has long tnoparted food. Only 
about 15 percent of the lands arable, mostly 
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Somalia greens with 
the rains tn the:-river 
vallevs of the south, 
where villages (left) are 
home te @ nutnority: 
tillers of the sor, Here 
the government 
encourages nomads to 
settle and grow food. for 
the nation. But the 
pastoral life remains a 
powerful calling for most 
Somalis, such as this 
young nomad (right) 
whise only 
éncumbronces are a 
waiter bowl staff, and 
wooden headrest, 


in the southern région between the country's 
two permanent rivers, the Shabelle and 
Juba, Almost permanent: Both ran dry last 
year for the first time in memory, old-timers 
informed me. 

I moved on to Kurtun Warrey, a state 
farm, An official offered tea and then took 
me about his far-flung domain. The original 
23,000 settlers had dwindled to 15,000, he 
said. A large majority were women: “We've 
had trouble with the men. It is not easy to 
make a nomad man accept this life. It will 
take time. But the women”—he smiled with 
pride—make good drivers and mechanics, 
construction workers, technicians. They 
can do anything.” 

In the parched soi] they labor unilag- 
ingly. stopped beside acrew of field hands 
planting maize in deep furrows, kernel by 
kernel. “This is easier,” a pert, pretty miss 
named Fatima declared, She had once fol- 
lowed the nomad life. 

True, there were drawbacks. She was 20 
now, she said, and unmarried. Prospects 
were limited. Abruptly she turned away 
with a flip of her jaunty red turban. There 
was work to be done, 

I scanned the horizon for rain clouds. In 
the wet, fields would swell to a marvelous 
harvest of grain, fruit, and vegetables. 
Plump tomatoes, succulent watermelons, 
cucumbers, carrots, luscious mangoes and 
papayas, tart crapefruit, bananas to grace 
Somalia's tables. Allah sets the countryside 
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abloom overnight, when the rains come. 

Farther south, at the port of Kismayo, | 
found people observing two nonmeat days a 
week by government order, while the meat 
cannery went about its business of exporting 
beef. I was grateful to the small but active 
fishing industry—it is a rare, if gluttenous, 
pleasure, daily to eat one’s fill of lobster. 

One morning [ rode from Kismayo along 
the Juba River. The sun made the bush into 
anoven. Sullen monkeys paid us little atten- 
tion: beside a pool in the desiccated Juba a 
crocodile lazed, ignoring a hippopotamus 
emerging from the water. 

Inlate afternoon at the villageof Ajallo, m 
a game preserve, we halted beside the well. 
People were leading camels, cows, and goats 
toalongtrough;a pump labored to supply it. 
When the animals finished, waler jugs were 
filled for cook fires, and water was sluiced 
on Taces and hands, 

Dusk tame on. A gamekeeper turned to 
me. “Now vou will see,” he said, One after 
another they loomed out of the bush, ele- 
phants trooping up to the trough, Males 
drank, then stood watch over their harems., 
Wild pigs trotted past, waiting. “In the 
night,” said my companion, “others come. 
Zebra. Giraffe.” 

I got back in the Land-Rover and pointed 
for Kismayo. A Spear-carrying nomad 
caught a short lift with us. We had nothing 
lo say to one another. Speech was unneces- 
sary. Somalia already had spoken. 
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The American Red Cross: 
A Century of 


HE IDEA was born in the horror 
of war, For centuries solciers had 
died unattended on battlefields, 
their cries unanswered, their ag- 

ony adding to the tally of conquest 
Tt was this chans of wartare's after- 
math that appalled—and inspired— 
Swiss businessman Henry Dunant, 
who witnessed the 1559 Battle of Sol 
fering in Italy. Shocked by the 23,000 
wounded men, many of whom would 
die from lack of simple mectications, he 
returned to Geneva and in 1863 orga- 
nized the Permanent International 
Committee for Relief to Wounded 
Combatants, predecessor to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, 
At about the same time, Clara Bar- 
ton (left) responded to the needs of sol- 
diers in the American Civil War. The 
dimimutive Patent Office clerk earned 
the sobriquet Angel of the Battlefield, 
delivering supplies to the front and 
identifying the graves of 13,000 men 
who died in the Confederate prison at 
Andersonville, Georgia (right), In 
founding the American Red Cross on 
May 21, 1881. she hoped not onky to 
improve the lot of soldiers but also to 

aid the victims of natural disasters 
Today the American Red Crass js 
the largest grass-roots volunteer or- 
fanizvation in the United States, with 
a -455-million-cdollar bucdeet, 3,053 
chapters, astalf of 18,353, anc 1.4 mil- 


lion volunteers, It does everything By LOUISE LEVATHES 








from teaching skateboard safety to SATIS, COOMAE HIE EL FPCIMLAL. ETAEE 
counseling teenage drug addicts. This Photographs by 


yeur as the Red Cross celebrates its 
centennial with fairs and fanfare, it is 
still listening to yoices in need and ap- 
pealing to man’s humanity to man 
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From the beginning she was there: 
tending yellow-fever patients dur- 
ing a tragic 1888 Florida epidemic, 
venturing into rural America to teach 
and provide basic health care, and 
staffing makeshift hospitals. during 
World War I, 
Inthe 1920s and "30s Red Cross pub- 
lic health nurses (below) braved poor 
roads and primitive living conditions 


ie TIRELESS volunteer nurse. 


Anew role 
for home 


to carry medical services to the needy 

“She might occupy a room without 
heat, take her bath in a wash bowl, eat 
biscuits with raw centers and fat salt 
pork with her mountain families...” 
(from The Red Cross Nuyse in Action 
1882-19048) 

With the soaring cost of hospital 
care today, health planners are turning 
to preventive medicine as the best hope 
for increasing life expectancy in the 














coming decades. One mission of the 
Ameri¢an Red Cross in its second cen- 
turvistohelp Americans improve their 
health habits, and rural nurses, suchas 
Hazel Kreimever of Baker County, 
Georgia, again have important roles. 

“| was amazed—45 people showed 
up al my home-nursing night courses 
just to hear that health care is herr 
responsibility first,” said Mrs. Krei- 
mever, visiting (below) with one of her 





students, Mrs. Bizzie Williams, and 
her grandson, Kyle. 

Mrs, Kreimever taught her class 
how to monitor a patient's vital signs, 
recognize heart-attack and cancer 
symptoms, and give emotional sup- 
port to terminally ill patients, 

“Lteel better prepared to care for my 
elderly relatives now as well as plan 
better meals for my family,” said 
Mrs. Williams, 
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Disaster 


5S CLARA BARTON noted in 


1578, "... the valleys of the Mis- 

sissippi | River] are subject to de- 
structive inundations; the plains of the 
West are devastated by insects and 
drought, and our cities and country are 
swept by consuming fires.” 

What she could not have foreseen 
was that someday the American Red 
Cross would also cope with tram 
wrecks of toxic chemicals, leaks of 
radioactive gases from nuclear plants, 
and boatloads of Vietnamese, Haitian, 
and Cuban refugees. Recently the Red 
Cross prepared a self-teaching Civil 
Defense manual on how to manage a 
fallout shelter in a nuclear war. 

And then there was the eruption of 
Mount St. Helens on May 15, 1980, 

"The volcano had been going off 
since March—we got used to it,” said 
Janice Bishop, who lived with her 
family (right) on the banks of the Tou- 
tle River, 35 miles from the mountain. 

After the blast an oozing river of 





mud and debris engulfed the Toutle 
River Valley. Mrs. Bishop watched 
dumbfounded as the steaming mud 
broke through the front door and 
crumpled their mobile home like pa- 
per. “There goes my house!” she cried 
Before the 12-foot wall of mud reced- 
ed, it had bulldozed 140 homes: about 
all that was left of the Bishop house- 
hold was voung Christopher's teddy 
bear. An ash-stained Red Cross truck 
(above) carried food to other victims. 

The cost of disasters has risen enor- 
mousy in the past decade, and the fed- 
eral government has come tothe rescue 
with a variety of insurance and loan 
programs. Still, the American Ked 
Cross provides food, clothing, shelter, 
and cash on an emergency basis; last 
year it amounted to 57.5 millon dol- 
lars in aid to 136,810 families. For the 
Bishops, that meant more than 3500 
from the Red Cross for new clothes ancl 
$10,000 in federal money toward a 
new home 

For all its programs, the American 
Red Cross fights for survival against 
the shrinking value of contributions 
and a general decline in voluntansm. 
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method for teaching swimming in 

1900 (above), was clearly not the 
preferred method of Commodore Wil- 
bert E. Longfellow, who launched the 
Red Cross water-safety program in 
1914. He believed that people learned 
to swim more quickly in the water, 

Since that time the Red Cross has 
come to symbolize for Americans— 
among its other services—the teaching 
of safety skills. Last year nearly five 
and a half million certificates were 
awarded in swimming; hfesaving, 
first aid, cardiopulmonary resuscita- 
tion, and small-craft safety. 

Adapted Aquatics (right) is a pro- 
gram in which the blind, deaf, and dis- 
abled learn to swim. On land, Cincy 
Herrén, ten, at left, of Lawrenceville, 
Georgia, is confined to a wheelchair 
because of a spinal detect. But in the 
water she plays like a porpoise. Swim- 
ming with Red Cross instructor Bont 
Zucker through a hoop helps build 
Cindy's confidence underwater. Her 
biggest thrill, however, is being free, 
for the first time in her life: free of 
braces, wheelchairs, and hovering 
adults, She can swim—alone. 
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Service to the 
armed lorces 


TN TIMES OF national travail—the 
| vears of War—the American Red 

Cross has proven indeed to be a 
“bulwark against the mighty woes,” as 
Clara Barton predicted. 

In World War I the Red Cross ran 
canteens for troops at home and 
abroad and set up dozens of hospitals 
and health centers for Europe's war- 
ravaged peoples: With heroic cam- 
paien posters (above) the Red Cross 
raised 730.7 million dollars for relief 
efforts during World War I. Red 
Cross volunteers aided victims after 
the Pearl Harbor attack, Motor Corps 
drivers delivered Red Cross surgical 
dressings anc other essential supplies 
where needed, and recreation workers 
cheered spirits in hospitals and on 
bases Worldwide. Throughout the war 
the Red Cross handled some 42 million 
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Messages between Servicemen and 
their families. 

Today the American Red (Cross ts 
still a valuable communications link 
between the military and civilian pop- 
ulations. Increasingly its staff person- 
nel, such as Dove Fannin of San Diego 
(right), also serve as advocates for the 
rights of servicemen and veterans 

In 1973 at Fort Carson, Colorado, 
for example, where Dove was sta- 
tioned, there was a Sioux Indian, 
Douglas Archambault, left. He had 
been jatled for desertion and held 90 
days without benefit of interview. 

“Tr vou tell me the truth, [Tl fight for 
you,” said Doye, after learning of his 
plight. And Doug spoke: “I did not de- 
sert. [received a medical discharge.” It 
took digging, but Dove and the defense 
counsel eventually distovered that 
someone had falsely signed the quiet 
Indian on for another tour of duty and 
collected his reenlistment bonus, Doug 
was cleared, 

The Sioux made Doye an honorary 
tribal member and here dance in her 
honor at their South Dakota powwow. 
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Behind 
prison walls 


1 FIHERE WAS A FIGHT in a 
corm | WoO iMnates Were Kitlied 


Fire department paramedics 
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were called th—and almost taken. hos- 
tage. That was it, The medics would not 
spond to calls from the prison WEAN, 
W ho would help the prisoners now? 
“Well have to help ourselves,” Said 
Ht Duncan (above left), 
killings a longtime friend. With local Red 
Cross help, Clif and other inmates at 


(Jhio's Marion Correctional Institution 


coon became firel-aicl tnétructors and 











convicted of 





organized the first Red Cross prison unit 


brinch with a 
prison-vard Run-A-Cross (above), the 
men raised S450 to equip first-aid 
Leams, have hal expeénence As 
well as practice (left) moving injured 
cell mates: “How can vou learn how to 
help people and ever think about hurting 
them again?’ said Clit, who wants to be 
amedic When paroled. 


Supporting the 
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lood services 


MON THOUSAND units of plasma 
went ashore at Tarawa,” wrote a 
Navy surgeon in World War II, 

“and 4,000 of them came back in the 
veins of wounded marines.” 
American Rec Cross plasma pro- 
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with reducing the death rate among 
wounded Americans to half what it 
wae in World War I. 

war the Ked Cross 


After the 





launched its first national peacetime 
blood-collection program. Now it is 
the largest provider of blood and blood 
products inthe U.3., collecting more 
than §.4 milhon units last year, about 
half the country’s blood supply 

The uses for blood products grow 
each year. Plasma from the Red Cross 
in St, Paul, forexample, currently sup- 
piles an experimental program at the 
University of Minnesota Hospital 
labove left) Lo reduce the SVmptoms of 
multiple sclerosis: 

Hurt the cost of the Red Coross blood 
service runs high, Transportation by 





helicoptes out of Madison, Wisconsin 
above), 1s but a minute part 

15 early as 1954 the Red Cross felt 
thé pinch and soon began charging 
hospitals modest fees for shipping 
blood products. [he fees, which are 
Wha Le pissed o1 to the pub Ic, Pose 
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recover a reported 241 million dollars 


PLA CSS CALS 


Although problems caused by com- 
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vices have led (to proposals lor a 
national blood-exchange program, the 
Red Cross blood-service network of 57 
recional [hi PET EL supplying Le 
than 4,000 hospitals and other medical 


facilities, still retains the support of the 
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reople alive loday 
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EX 1-DOOR Peter 
Palermo, 50 (left, center), and 
Frank “rerow, 48, night, live in Al- 
exandna, Virginia, and often help 
each other with projects, like building 
the (rerows’ patio roof, Now there isa 
new bond between them, They have 
both had heart attacks. And they are 
both alive today because of Frank's 19- 
year-old son, Pete, left, whe has re- 
two Red Cross Certificates of 
Merit for his rescues 
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tooth men were stricken suddenly, 
just four months apart. Their hearts 
had stopped, and they weren't breath- 





ing. Pete kept them alive with carclio- 
pulmonary CPR)—a 
lifesaving procedure that combines 
nouth-to-mouth breathing with exter- 
nal chest compressions—-until the arrt- 
Vil of paramedics 

“Pwas too housy to be scared,” said 
Pete. “It was only afterward—I had 
trouble sleeping for a while.’ 

“Stnke twol” John McKenna 
labove, in cap) of New Bedforl, Mas- 
sacnusetts, was umpiring a high- 


resuscitation 


echool baseball game when a curveball 
hit home plate, bounced up, and 
jabbed him in the neck. He staggered 
to the third baseline, then fell uncon- 
scious, Paul Peloquin, right, an ath- 
letic trainer, rushed over and found 
that McKenna had stopped breathing 

“Lremembered he had been chewing 
tobacco,” said Paul, “and I realized 
that it was lodged in his throat.” Work- 
ing quickly, Paul cleared the obstruc- 
tion, letting the umpire breathe 
normally again 

Susan Morris, ten (below, right), of 
Tullahoma, Tennessee, is fortunate 
enough to have a dad, a Red Cross 
first-aid. instructor, who taught het 
about water safety. When her friend, 
Dwyne Ellis, left, 12, shpped off a 
docked motorboatina lake and started 
to gounder, Susan knew she should tr 
lo reach for her frst—and not go in the 
Water herself, She jumped to a lower 
boat where she could hold on to 
Dwvne's arm and keep her head above 
water While shouting for help. 

In people like Susan Morris, Paul 
Peloquin, and Pete Gerow, Clara Bar: 
[Oy] ig dream of peopl ie helpin i people it] 


time of neecl lives on. ‘a 























Y SON PADDY and I struggled 
off the train in Guangzhou 
(Canton), our heavy suitcases 

loaded with books, ona rainy 
February afternoon in 1979. We had no idea 
what toexpect next. Our tickets went no far- 
ther than Guangzhou, although our desti- 
nation was Kunming, in Yunnan Province, 
700 miles to the west. 

The Chinese official who handed us the 
tickets at the border had assuredl us that 
somebody would meet us in Guangzhou. 
But who? Suppose no one showed up? Fora 
few panicky moments Paddy and I stood on 
the plattorm while crowds of closely packed 
Chinese carrying bags, boxes, and bundles, 
lugging shoulder poles, and toting babies, 
sacks, and trunks streamed past us and out 
into the gray, rainy city. 

Suddenly a voice asked in perfect En- 
lish, “Are-you by anv chance the Amencan 
teachers?” 

A small, energetic man with his blue jack- 
et buttoned up to the chin looked at us hope- 
fully, When we assured him we were, he 
stom] back and surveyed us with unedis- 
guise curiosity. 

“Good gracious,” he said, as hisevyes liton 
Paddy's curly, unruly hair. “You look just 
like Beethoven!” 

This was our first meeting with Vang 
“hicda, one of the vice-deans of Yunnan Uni- 
versity’s Foreign Languages Department, 
who had come all the way from Kunming to 
meet us. He was to be our “keeper” (as we 
affectionately came to call him in private). 
He was our interpreter, helper, chaperone, 
fulde, Permission giver or permission with- 
holder, responsible for both our welfare and 
our. good behavior, for more than half of our 
two-vear stay at Yunnan University 

Two months ¢arlier nothing had been fur- 
ther from my mind than coming to live in 
China fortwo vears, 

In the summer of 1975 an old friend who 
had lived in China for many vears learned 
that the People’s Republic—just on the 
verge of opening up to the West—wanted to 
recruit $0 native-speaking Enelish teachers 
fram the United States to teach in Chinese 
universiti¢s and foreign-language institutes, 
Even though | was a history teacher, he 
thought the fact that I was also a writer and 
hac lived for long periods in other Asian 
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To live and work in remote 
southem China offered @ rare 
chance to nv son Paddy and me. 
In [979 we began teaching Enelish 
di Yunnan University in. Kunming, 
copttal of Yunnan Province and 
familiar to World War U veterans 
oa bose of the Ping Tigers and 
western gatewuy to China, The 
province, with Aan people 
predominant, lacludes 23 minorities, 
such as this Yao girl (facing page} 
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countries might qualify me for the job. He 
supgested that Paddy might apply as well, 
since he was about to graduate in Asian 
studies from the University of Wisconsin 
and spoke Chinese quite well. My old friend 
thought that a mother-and-son team might 
appeal to the family-conscious Chinese, 

Ai the Liaison Office of the People’s Re- 
public of China in Washington. D.C., a 
sympathetic cultural affairs official inci- 
fated that we shouldn't raise our hopes. 
‘Perhaps you are too young,” she told Pad- 
dv, who was almost 274, “and perhaps your 
mother has her feet in two boats." (lwas con- 
sidering another job in Indonesia.) bo we 


more. or iess put China out of our minds 
Just before Christmas 1978, the cultural 


officer telephoned me with exciting news. 
“Today [recerved word from Beijing that 
you and your son have been appointed to the 
faculty of Yunnan University in Kunming 
fortwo vears, Can you leave immediately?" 
A hasty family conference with all five of 
my children. A rapid scramble to pack up 
the house. A kind cousin who offered part of 
a barn to store the furniture. And now, only 
six weeks after that fateful phone call, Pad- 
dv and were getting our first look at China 
[knew no more about present-day China 
than the average reader: I had a vague idea 
that a billion hardworking people m biue 
Mao jackets (called Sun Yat-sen jackets in 
China) had somehow forged a new kind of 
society by sheer willpower. But common 





As “foreien experts,” Paddy anil 
fenjoved a six-room faculty bun 
gitlow, inctuding a tiny kitchen 
(left), Two rooms for a whole 
faruiy is the norm. The grand 
Furopedn-stvle 
fol, bollt i: the 1820s fabove), 
ris behind the president, left, 
and ftwe other officials. The 
school 8 one of mere than 80 


administration 


“hey littitversities and colleges 


that recerve extra fundsand other 


sense told me that China was also a back- 
ward country that had been cut off from the 
outside world for many years and was badly 
in need of modernization. The cultural offi- 
cer had not been able to enlighten us oreven 


tell us what our job would entail. 







ITH YANG ZHIDA we flew 
from Guangzhou in asmall jet and 
landed three hours later in brilliant 
sunshine on the mile-hicgh VYunrui Plateau 
in south-central China. This 
very airport that (sen. Claire Chennault had 
used Flying Tigers base nearly 40 
years belore 

As we drove into Kunming 
(hina s City of Eternal 
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impression was color: intensely blue sky 
above the encircling mountains: 
cheeked mountainfolk; a riot of camellias, 
azaleas, magnolias, cassias; willows burst 
ing into colden-gzreen leaf. And onthe streets 
the costumes of Yunnan'’s minority peoples 
made bright splashes of color among the 
blues and grays of the predominant Han 
Yunnan, which means “south of. the 
clouds,"| 


rosy- 


isa border p revince surrounded on 
the south and west bv Vietnam, 
Burma. It has 23 citterent national minor- 
ities, With distinctive costumes. cultures, 
and languages: They frequenth 
Kunming, the provincial capital, for mar- 
keting or sight-seeing. We had not been in 
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rounds: “Now we have a 24th national mi- 
noritv—the Americans!” 

To our delight, a third American—7s- 
year-old Steve Thorpe from the University 
of Texas—arrived a few days after we did, 
to teach English at neighboring Kunming 
Teachers College, (A year later Kunming's 
foreign community increased by a third 
when Penny Schiller came to Chinatomarry 
Steve, and Kunming Teachers College got 
another good teacher as a bonus.) 

Our biggest problem was learning to 
blend into our new surroundings. Although 
Kunming had been the base for thousands of 
American servicemen during World War II, 
no foreizners had lived here since the Rus- 
sians stopped aid and withdrew in 1960, 
Everywhere we were met with gasps of as- 
tonishment, and crowds followed us ¢on- 
stantly. Paddy pot a Chinese haircut to 
eliminate part of his outlandishness. We 
soon put on blue Mao jackets and bought bi- 
cycles, This helped, but not entirely. More 
than once as we pedaled across the city, an 
unsuspecting worker pulled up beside me, 
looked, and then did such a violent double 
take that he fell off his bicyele. 

The sight of Paddy pumping up bicycle 
tires ata public air pump was alwavs a great 
attraction. But all Paddy had to do was ex- 
plain in Chinese that we were Americans 
who had come to teach English, and every- 
body would break into smiles, repeating 
what he had said to others and holding up 
their children to get a better view. 

(iver time, people have gotten used to us, 
We felt thoroughly accepted the day Paddy 
was biking through the city and a stranger 
riding beside him, instead of gasping or fall- 
ing off his bicycle, handed him a cigarette, 
with a smile and a wave. 

Children still find us hilarious. The 
naughty ones leap up-and down, singing: 
“Foreigners! Foreigners! They've got big 
noses and funny eves and they don't have 
black hair!” The good ones greet us with 
wide smiles and the one English word every- 
body in China knows: “Good-bye!” 


Yunnan University is:one of more than 90 
‘key schools: among some 650 institutions 
of higher learning in China. As such tt re- 
ceives extra funds, it may import certain 
equipment from abroad, and it may employ 
“foreign experts” (our official title) to spear- 
head the drive for modernization. As a 
border province far from the dynamo of Bei- 
jing, Yunnan has had more need than most 
to catch up. 


| HE UNIVERSITY spreads across 


the top of a high hill where part of 

KRunming’s ancient city wall once 
stood. The campus is enclosed by red mud- 
brick walls, the color of VYunnan's soil, How 
the Chinese love walls! Every entrance is 
guarded by a gatehouse with its aged gate- 
keeper, straight out of a Chinese fairy tale. 

Although handsomely laid out with some 
fine buildings, the campus looked seedy and 
rundown when we first saw it. Around our 
own Foreign Languages Department old 
peeling buildings were falling down next to 
gaping holes where foundations were being 
dug by hand for new ones, 

“The place looks as if it's been bombed!" 
remarked Paddy. 

“No—just 13 years of total neglect,” ex- 
plained one of our new colleagues. 

When [look around today and see the new 
buildings, fresh paint, paved paths, and 
sturdy young trees, I can hardly believe that 
so much regeneration has taken place in less 
than two years. 

In 1966 China's Cultural Revolution 
turned young people radically against edu- 
cation, authority, and tradition, High- 
school students became activist Red Guards 
and stopped studying. All Chinese universi- 
ties were forced to close down while students 
and teachers alike were set to dome manual 
labor for their “reeducation.” 

Four or five years later the universities re- 
opened. Butonly factory workers, peasants, 
or soldiers, who had been recommended by 
their leaders, had the right to attend (al- 
though some of the leaclers managed to slip 


A fun revolution was started recently by Frisbees from the West, which fired tmagina- 
tior-at this small factory: As odiversified arm of a nearby agricultural commune. it had 
been producing plastic lids for glass jars. A worker studied the tovs, redesigned_o 
machine part, and presto! Yunnan Province had its first Frisbee plant. 
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thrones of bicyclists. Yetar first 
acre Piders Liferdily fel over in 
astonishment af the si 


foreigners in their mist. 


their own children inj), The standards were 
low, the students stayed for only three vears, 
and the curriculum was heavily weighted 
with politics and manual labor. 

In 1976, when Chairman Mao Zedong 
died, the notorious Gang of Four, which had 
seized the reins of power during his old age, 
was overthrown. China’s schools, colleges, 
and universities began to return to real edu- 
cation amid the wreckare 

In 1977 stiff college entrance exams were 
restored across the nation. There is room in 
China's colleges for only about 4 percent of 
the high-school graduates in any year, and 
after the Cultural Revolution there was a 
huge backlog. So the standards for passing 
were set extremely high, and the competi- 
tion was ferocious among young people un- 
der 30, some of whom had waited ten vears 
fora chance to go to college 

Manv of Paddy's students were older than 
he was. The last group of worker-peasant- 





(above, at center) when we Gao Henkun and fis wife, 
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I finally fearmed enough 





Chen Jin, parents of 0 universt- 
ty physics teacher, The [ouria- 
less hospitality of my Chinese 
colleagues included a dance for 
mv birthday fabowe right), mect 


aon oocomsion toot the CAuese data 


soldier students was starting 1t5 third and fi- 
nal year, bringing the revolutionary system 
of the past ten years toaclose. [twasamixed 
and marvelous bunch 


HE NEW SYSTEM was represented 
by the sophomores, known to the 
| tenchers as the “VWondertul seventy- 
Sevens, for the vear they passed the en 
trance exams and for the quality of their 
studies. In the years since they had left high 
school and the Red Gruards had been dis- 
handed, they had been working as farmers, 
teachers, factory workers, and heaven 
knows what. Everv one of them was bright, 
and classes hae the exciting ferment of older 
students who had seen and done a great 
deal. They were intellectually starved and 
longing for knowledge 

We found three unegual parts to the For- 
eign Languages Department—an Enelish 
section with about 160 students, a French 





Faces'in the crowd? After a Chinese forback-fenceropport themselves rorefy celebrote 
time, we were hardly noticed with my neighbors (above), Exploring the city, f discov 


fred @ recent imnovation—lree 
markets foabeve, for right) 
Here local peasarits can sell for 
profit foods srown or produced 
of home, a8 fone os they first 
PrWction ict: on 
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section with 40, and a Russian one with 270 

[ was astonished at the fluency of the stu- 
dents’ English. They spoke with British ac- 
cents picked up from language tapes made 
in Englanel. (The language lab where they 
listened to the tapes was a work of genius, 
with banks of ancient reel-to-reel tape re- 
corders connected by a maze of wires, 
switches, and contraptions made from emp- 
ty tin cans.) The students spoke correctly, 
but like [9th-century books 

“De you really deem wus diligent, Mrs 
Booz? Why, we think it very boring to re- 
main tle!" 

The classrooms where we were to teach 
up-to-date oral Rowlish looked like the old 
one-room schoolhouse, and they still clo 
Rach desk. fortwo, has its bench attached to 
the desk behind, and all are lined up in 





straicht rows tacing the teacher, who stands 


on a small platform by the blackboard 
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with state maorhets. | foun the 
free markets’ offerings fresner, 
ore, 
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Thre Generel 

We resuloriy ate on camps, 
but sumetimes smocked af a 
nearby noodle shop (right), 
here jotned fy my dougie, 
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beside men. When the teacher comes into 
the room, all the students stand up 

“Goor morning, comrades.” 

“Good morning, teacher,” they reply, in 
chorus 

“sit down, comrades.” And class begins 
Paddy and I brought new wavs with ws 





We rearranged the furniture so the students 
could sitina circle, and we tried to make our 
lessons informal, spontaneous, and fun. 

‘Lhe formality of the students and their 
respectful distance from the teachers were 
hard on Paddy, their contemporary. Sports 
helped hum break through the barrier. The 
mugh-ancd-tumble of basketball on outdoor 
concrete courts, ora game of badminton or 
volleyball on the road after supper, went a 
long way toward opening up an easy, friend 
ly give-and-take 

The ravages of the Cultural Revolution 
were VEibleevervwhere, Buildings were run 
down, equipment obsolete or nonexistent, 


















doorknobs and window latches missing. In 
the windy season we had to teach over a ca- 
cophony of slammings and bangings. Worst 
of all, there were virtually no books! 

Many students studied from bundles of 
smeared mimeographed sheets stapled to- 
gether. They were full of mistakes because 
the typist didn't know English. No foreign- 
language books had been acquired during 
the previous dozen years. The prize posses- 
sion of the main university library was a 
1964 Encyclopaedia Britannica kept in a 
reference room open only to faculty, not to 
students. Most of the books in the Foreign 
Languages Reaching Room were pre-1950 

Paddy and | accosted the tourist groups 
who were beginning to Visit Kunming, tell 
ing them of our plight and begging for maga- 
zines and books, Atthe same time, we wrote 
letters to America howling for help. Uhe re- 
sponse was overwhelming! My mother be- 
gan collecting old NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS 
anc Reader's Digests from all over northern 
New Jersev. Friends scoured book fairs and 
church bazaars. Relatives simply emptied 
and packed up their entire bookcases 












The books took three months to reach us 
by the proverbial slow boat to China, but 
once the “book lift" got started, they arrived 





in a steady stream. We received two brand 
new encyclopedias. The National’ Gea- 


graphic Society sent a globe, maps, atlases, 
and a complete set of its illustrated books 
By the time we had been there a year, every 
wall of our office was lined with bookcases. 


T FIRST it was called the Foreten Ex- 
perts’ Library. Several months ago 

the ieacders of our department 
moved it to-a much larger, sunnier room 
where there is space fora magazine rack and 
aseminar table. A bright voung teacher, Pu 
fhenweil, took charge of the 2,000 or so 
books, as part-time librarian, Although the 
main university library 15 now acquiring up- 
to-date foreign books as fast as it can, this 
room i the intellectual and social center of 
the Foreign Languages Department, and 
nowadays the studénts and teachers always 
refer to it as “our hbrarv.” 

At first we lived in the Kunming Hotel 

We got alot of exercise pedaling to and from 


Extraordinary event: The 
first municipal elections in 
more than 20 years drew a 
miussive turmout at the com- 
pus ballot box (right). Froma 
wide field, two 


were elected to represent the 


condidntes 


urttverstty in a courrci for one 
of the city’s administrative 
districts 
Liniversities were closed 
durin the Cultural Aevolu- 
tion of the L9608, and tts tin- 
gering effects kept admission 
standards low through 1976. 
The next year stiff entrance 
These 
students, lunching in their 
dorm (left), belong to the first 


new class. which we colled the 


exaTis Were restored 


“Wonderful Seventy-Soveris.’ 

As a legocy of the dare era, 
we found books m English 
nearty nonexistent: Throwgsh 
frends at home and townsts, 
Doce ft" thd 
brought some 2,000) volun. 


we DP a 


our college on the otherside of the city. After 
alew months Padedyand [moved to ourown 
house on the campus of Yunnan University 

The house 1s actually one-third of a lone, 
one-story brick bungalow, one of dozens of 
such buildings where faculty, staff, and ad- 
ministrators live. Every household has a 
tiny yard different from its nehbors. High 
heres of bamboo and vines sometimes arch 
over the narrow paths between them, mak- 


ing tunnels where one 15 likely to meet stroll- 








ing families of clucks and chickens 

(ur house has five minuscule rooms—an 
aimost unheard-of luxury for only two peo- 
ple in this packed, overcrowded country, 
where two rooms tor a whole family is the 
4 sixth room was added 
especially for us—a Western-style bath. 
with a custom-made, four-foote 
concrete bathtub, and a charcoal-burning 
hot-water heater that looks like the Tin 
Woodman of Oz sitting on a grate. 

The shortage of housing poses a big prob- 
lem all over China. Even though construc- 


Horna! allotment 





POW 


tion goes on wherever ome looks, there are 
just loo many people, At Yunnan University 


new apartment buildings (following pares! 
have taken some of the pressure off the 
taculty—but not vet off the 3,000 students, 
who all live on campus. Eight or ten men 
in double-decker bunks share a dormitory 
room that would house two in an American 
college, and there are usually six womentoa 
Yet the students are extraordi 
narily patient and good-natured about the 
crowding. [hev have no alternative! 


The 1.500 teachers and administrator 


single room 


mav take their bowls or food boxes three 
times aday to a teachers’ mess hall fora hot 
cooked meal that most of themcarry home to 
eat, Paddy and | sit nearby in. our own pri- 
vate dining room—a small storage shed 
furnished, and curtained in 

our honor. It is. attached to the kitchen court- 
vard behind the mess hail, alittle world pre- 
eHlec over hy Master rok L.1 Fa His merry 
huckles and benign, spherical form conceal 
an exacting artist of the highest order, 
trained 35 vears ago in the kitchens of Vun- 
nan 5 last warlord. (ook Lis meticulous eve 
oversees the crew who tend the giant woks 


and immense wooden rice steamers, and 


whitewasher 
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Catching up with fashion, workers show 
off the Western look (above), which took a 
year to reach Kunming from more coamo- 
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Nine faculty anmorteieniia (right) rise 
near the campus, With tired or four rors, 
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(mary propia still vet water froma puolte 
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supervises the chopping of mountains of 
fresh, ever varying veretables. 

In addition, he cooks exquisite meals es- 
pecially for Paddy and me in a small side 
kitchen. With Yunnan's abundance of vear- 
round fresh vegetables and cook Lia's array 
of skills, we rarely have the same dish twice 
Yet once in a while when we jor Steve and 
Penny at their apartment for some of Pen- 
ny's down-home brownies, I get homesick 





In lush fields o peasant harvests groin on 
gd. commune in the countryside, where a 
gentle climate keeps a rich array of crops 
crowing yor round. Kuniiing ttaelf Mins 
with industry as economic growth replaces 
te stagnation of the Cultural Revolution, 
when opposing factions fought and pro- 
duction reached a standstill 


for plain old American home-cooked food. 

One of our adjustments was learning to 
slow down. We came with an American 
sense of Timing: jump in the car—make 2 
copes—pick up the telephone—take a 
quick hot shower. At first we rode our bikes 
at top speed, always in a hurry to get where 
we Were going, zipping in and out of the traf- 
fic. Several near accidents taught us that it 
was causier, safer, and much more pleasant 
to pedal along at the Kunming pace with 
time to enjoy the ever changing scene on the 
sidewalks. 


NW A DISTANT PROVENCE such as 
Yunnan, it takes much longer to acquire 
F new technology than in China's bustling 
east. Photocopying is no longer very rare in 
Shanchai or Beijing, But we were frustrated 
bevond words to find not a single copving 
machine of any kind in our department. All 
classwork to be cuplicated had to be tvped 
ona blue stencil and carried to the university 
printing shop, where half a dozen mimeo- 
graph machines.and two antique hand-set 
letterpresses served the copying needs of the 
entire university 

But in the typical Chinese way, things 
were adjusted to minimize frustration and 
make the most of what was available. The 
printing shop got instructions thatany work 
for the foreign experts was Lo be given prior- 
ity, and now my endless piles of class materi- 
al are cheerfully produced in half a day. 

The lack of telephones is a relief rather 
than an obstacle. There are two at the For- 
eign Languages Department, though three 
more will soon be installed. But incoming 
calls for Paddy or me usually come to the 
gatehouse, often at strange hours. Then the 
old gatekeeper trundles up the road and 
knocks on our window, The first time he 
learned that he had been speaking to an 
operator in New York, he nearly fainted! 

The leisurely pace and lack of time-and- 
laborsaving devices make for long work- 
davs. | wake up to the slap-slap-slap of 
joggers’ feet in the predawn darkness, for 
the Chinese are as enthusiastic about run- 
ning as Americans are. All China uses um- 
form Beijing time, so here in the west the sun 
rises late. That's fine for Paddy, a night per- 
son. In winter, wakingup at the last possible 
moment at 7:30, he can see a magnificent 





National Geographic, June [98] 


dawn spreading across the sky without the 
pain of getting up carly. 

Before Paddy comes to life, l take a large 
enamel mugand two milk coupons (red fora 
pint-size dipperful and green for a half-pint) 
and walk to the lower cate of the university, 
Cocks are crowing in all the yards, and small 
children brush past me hurrving to school, 
their red neck scarves just visible in the first 
hight, At the lower gate the milkman in his 
white coat is perched backward on the seat 
of his three-wheeled bicycle cart, ladling 
fresh milk from two big cans. I join the end 
of the waiting line and watch the sun nse. 

The walk home takes longer. Students are 
already pacing up and down outside their 
dormitories in the first daylicht, reading 
their textbooks or reciting aloud. 

“Mrs. Booz, is it more correct to say in 
order te succeed, or simply fo succeed?” 

“Mrs. Booz, what does'gizmo' mean? It's 
notin my dictionary.” 

Paddy is up and waiting. Breakfast is co- 
coa. heated on my one-burner kerosene 
stave, and excellent French bread from 
Kunmineg's Vietnamese bakery. 







TE EACH TEACH five courses 
f and develop most of our own mate- 
’ rial. Ourclasses meet once ortwicea 
week and last for two hours, with a short 
break in the middle, We teach students in 
the morning and teachers in the afternoon. 
Spoken English. Composition. Literature. 
Grammar (although we will never be a 
match for the learned grammarians among 
our colleagues), But the most fun is some- 
thing known as the Survey Course 

When Li Jialiu, our progressive academic 
vice-dean, discovered that! was really a his- 
tory teacher, he was delighted. 

“Would vou and Paddy—Mr, Booz, that 
is—care to give the sophomores some 
knowledge about the Western world?” he 
asked m his beautiful BEC accent. 

Lsaid we would love to if he could tell me 
what subject matter he wanted covered. 

“Well, ah, how about the history and cul- 
ture of the English-speaking world? In one 
semester?” 

Every Friday morning we did just that, as 
s(n as we finished the vigorous daily four- 
minute exercises, in which nearly evervone 
takes part, outside our classroom building, 


Twe American Teachers in Ching 


Half the people who attended the Survey 
Course that first vear were auditors from 
outside our department. The course was 
wildly popular forits content and for the fact 
that the lectures were given in English. It 
Wasa great novelty. A hundred and fifty 
people would cram into a big classroom each 
Friday, and when the university tried to es- 
tablish an orderly system of attendance, 
more auditors came in through the window. 

Beginning with the discovery of America, 
we bounced through history, trving to ex- 
plain why so much of the world todav speaks 
the language of one small island in northern 
Europe, Paddy would talk for one hour, and 
I'd talk for the other, except when we were 
singing songs, drawing on the blackboard, 
or acting out a scene together. In the second 
semester we took the students on a lecture 
tour around the world, one or two countries 
a week, to see where the forces of history 
have landed the world today. 

Not a single course in world history or 
feotraphy was taught in anv Chinese 
secondary school for at least seven years 
during the Cultural Revolution. These 
bright, eager students came to college with 
almost no foundation of general knowledge. 
The purpose of the Survey Course was to 
give them at least a crude skeleton on which 
to hang new information gained from their 
reading. And read they did! 

In place of a textbook, because none exist- 
ed, I mimeographed a 5ix-page summary of 
each lecture. But the world perspectives 
they were encountering drew students towur 
growinglibrary. Biographies and historical 
novels were snapped up quickly, while 
weekly news magazines and pictonals were 
pored over—even when they were months, 
or years, old. 

Atthe sametime, the language lab under- 
went dramatic changes. Monev made avail- 
able to kev universities was channeled into 
new sound equipment. The tin cansand tan- 
gled wires vanished; up-to-date Japanese 
consaies and good audiovisual machines 
took their place. A dedicated teacher pro- 
vided up-to-the-minute recordings and 
transcriptions of the Voice of America and 
the BBC—the latest news broadcasts, spe- 
cial science programs, and educational fea- 
tures, Knowledge and modernization were 
in the air! 
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W hile students at Yunnan University and 
Kunming Teachers College next door forge 
ahead, countless people in the city and the 
province are trying to learn English by any 
means they can, Learning English is seen as 
the touchstone for getting ahead. It repre- 
sents modernization. [tcanopennew realms 
of understanding, and it is a constructive 
way to fill the great patches of boredom that 
go along with too hig a population and insuf- 
ficient entertainment. 

Paddy and [have been asked to give talks 
in English to groups as different as high- 
school teachers and shopkeepers. We have 
occasionally given public lectures tn the uni- 
versity’s big auditorium, which holds a 
thousand people on hard, backless benches. 

“Make vour talks long and meaty," a col- 
league admonished us, “because some peo- 
ple come a very long way to hear you,” 

My three-and-a-hali-hour lecture on 
“American History Fram Columbus to 
Carter,” delivered through a forest of small 
tape recorders, left the aucience so be- 
numbed and satiated that it must rank as an 
all-time test of endurance. 


QO CELEBRATE our first May Day, 

International Labor Day, a big holi- 

day in China, Paddy's students puten 
a hilarious performance of part of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. The cast, dressed in 
pieces of our foreign-looking clothes, 
hammed it up for an audience who for the 
most part couldn't understand a word of 
Shakespearean English. It was a smash hit, 
perhaps the first time this play had been per- 
formed live in Kunming, although Shake- 
speare is well known. The following week 
we all watched Sir Laurence Olivier's Ham- 
let on TV, with Chinese voices perfectly 
dubbed in. 

My most difficult task is assisting for- 
mer teachers of Russian to turn into English 
teachers. Trained as language teachers im 
the early 1950s, they hacl to find other kinds 
of work after the Soviets withdrew from 
China in 1960. Today language teachers are 
needed again—but to teach English, 

“We're too old to make our tongues. pro- 
nounce new sounds,” lamented one 57-vear- 
old in a strong Russian accent. “We can 
hardly keep one hop ahead of our students.” 

Whena live teacher is out of the question, 
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as it is for most people, they can listen to 
“English by Radio” broadcast daily by. aspe- 
cial radio team from our faculty at the For- 
eign Languages Department. But anybody 
whoowns a tape recorder wants recordings 
of the English grammar books available in 
shops. The most popular and widely used is 
an old series of four textbooks from En- 
gland, written before the Second World War 
and later slivhtly revised. 

Paddy and I have spent uncounted hours 
in the language lab's little recording room 
(switching off the microphone whenever a 
train goes by outside) putting all four books 
of Essential English onto tape. We try to 
vary our voices to sound like Mrs. Priestly 
ANnSsWering an invitation toa garden party at 
Buckingham Palace or Theophilus Hobson 
taking his daily cold bath. Sometimes it is a 
shock, on my way to get the morning mulk, to 
hear my own voice booming out of an open 
window as a worker bones up on his essen- 
tial English. 

For nine months Paddy and I team-taught 
aspecial English course for scientists and re- 
searchers—such people as the top specialist 
in radio astronomy at the Yunnan observa- 
tory, the chief of acupuncture anesthesi- 
ology from the medical college, a senior 
microbiologist from the botanical institute, 
and a snake specialist from the zoological 
institute. These remarkable people became 
our good friends. 

Late one night in June of our first vear we 
received a message from the observatory. 

“The clouds have lifted and Saturn is 
clearly visible, Come.and havea look.” 

So we peered through the largest optical 
telescope in China and counted the rings of 
Saturn, while our fmend made lucid expla- 
nations in the technical English that he had 
long known how to read but only recently 
had learned to speak. 

We were invited to the medical colleve to 
watch two operations with the patients wide 
awake, anesthetized only by acupuncture. 
And once Paddy was invited to go on aday- 
long cel hunt. (The eels were delicious when 
cook Li braised them with mint and garlic.) 

As any teacher knows, the reward for 
hard work isa Well-earned vacation. Chi- 
hese universities have two vacations 
vear—six weeks in the summer and a month 
In winter for the Chinese New Year (callee 
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spring Festival). Paddy and | have visited 
all but six of China's 27 provinces and 
autonomous regions In our travels, and we 
know that Yunnan isthe province we would 
choose as the best place to live in China. 
Yunnan ranges from steaming tropical 
jungies in the south to impenetrable snow- 
bound regions in the northwest. There is-an 
incredible variety of animals and vegeta- 
tion, and an equally varied human scene. 
Peasants, town dwellers, people from the 
colorful minorities—all showered us with 
hospitality, We have been able to take part 
in Yunnan life as rarely seen by outsiders 
On the banks of the Mekong River close to 
the borders of Burma and Laos, we joined 
the graceful Dai people in their annual 


A dragon unleashed for the first 
time in 14 years breathes joy into the 
Spring Festival, beginning the 1980 
tumor New Year in Jiangcheng, a 
small town south of Kunming, Such 
festivities had been banned since the 
onset of the Cultural Revolution in 
1966. Now we watched children meet 
old traditions for the first time-—fire 
works and costumed serpents, lions, 
shrinips, and clowns. 

The more we felt such new woids 
stirring, the closer we sensed China's 
oncient culture under the surface. 
Ard With signs of prospericy on all 
sides, the friends we have made really 
have something to celebrate 


Water-splashing Festival, when the whole 
population, armed with dishpans, mugs, 
and buckets, sloshes and soaks one another 
to wash away ignorance and evil. 

Deep in the Yunnan countryside, we 
helped the villagers celebrate Spring Festt- 
val in the old traditional wav, for the first 
time in 14 vears. A 12-man dragon came out 
of mothballs to dance and twirl through the 
village stréets once again. There were pa- 
rades and masks and Ferré wheels, and an 
opera performed by the farmers themselves 
in the villaze square. The hordes of children 
who had never seen such things in their lives 
went crazy with delicht. 

“Bat! exhorted our host. “Eat ol you're 


faa 


dizzy! 
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And only a few hours away from Kun- 
ming by bus stands the Stone Forest, an area 
of huge limestone monoliths 100 kilometers 
southeast of the city (pages 810-11), where 
the colorful Sa-ni people need only the 
slightest excuse foranimpromptu festival of 
singing and dancing: 


E HAVE SEEN astonishing 
' changes in two vears. Kunming 
has awakened, as though from a 
bad dream. The prosperity of the country- 
side comes spilling into town as free miar- 
kets burgeon along the sidewalks (page 
803). New buildings, new shops go up on 
every side. Fresh paint and bright new flow- 
er beds appear with growing frequency in 
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side streets anc alleys. People smile a lot 

But the most important and heartening 
change for China is the generation of young 
people who have so eagerly and single- 
mindedly seized the chance for education. 
They know that they must make up fora lag 
of at least ten years 

I have never encountered students who 
were brighter, more highly motivated, and 
more determined to make a solid contribu- 
tion to their country. Some of them may nev- 
er get to see the great modern cities of 
Guangzhou, Shanghai, or Beijing. But I feel 
like yelling across the whole width of China 
to the leaders in Beijing: 

“Look at the young people in your farthest 
provinces, and feel proud!” [] 
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| GLOWING tower of the Golden i 
Gate Bridge thrusts above the 
veiled entrance to San Franctsco Hi 





Bay as summer fog rolls in at sunset. 
Beyond the San Francisco skyline and 
below the Berkeley Hills, the bay widens 
into an inland sea that anchors a region 
of rich diversity. Busy maritime centers, 
spiced with the cultures of the Orient, 
sprawl only minutes from broad marshy 
realms where the flutter and splash of 
wildlife punctuate the quietude. 

After California rivers first disclosed 
their gold in 1848, the harbor in the bay 
attracted sailing ships from around 
the globe. Dreamers who came for 
fortune founded a great urban complex. 
The gold gave out but the great bay 
remained, the heart of a land it helped 
endow with bounty and beauty. 
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Dakland 


O LONGER a poor cows fa the rival 
across the bay, Cakland has prospered 


by expanding her port with efficient 


container-cargo faciitties while San Fran 
ciscons faltered ond squabbled over their 
aging waterfront. Though Son Francisco's 
skvling remains more impressive from the 
bay, Qakland exhibits her own charms. 
Loke Merritt cases fhe eve of a jogger 
fright) while adding a touch of class to the 
city (below). For the downtown area bor 
dering on this inland shoretine, Oakland 
has drawn upd mudssive redevetopment 
program, including a convention complex 
and an international trade center 
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(Vhile- the storms 


lashed the reno, 
vellow-stichered teams from the Caltfor- 
mia Youth Authonty and the California 
Conservation Corps worked feverishly 
fo stem the onslaught with sandbag- 
wetented turpoulins (above), Witne- 
blower waiter in the flooded Holiuned 
Drict on the left threatens to breech the 
pee ind merre with the boat channel 
on the right thot shirts the tract 

Armed to the teeth, Conserpotion 
Corps member Sue Dovwies has ao fie-rf 
War With cole-force winds (heft). PTuortes 
tna week of round-the-clock work, thi 
levee wus secured. Aur the Holland 
fract farm of fack Willams was rea 
aged (right center), By summer, things 
were back to nermal (lower right! 


Matching shows 
land reclarmed 
for agriculture 
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HE PACIFIC OCEAN renews its time- 
less assault on the central California 
coast When the tide comes foaming up on 
pebble-strewn beaches and crashing 


against dark mossy rocks. The ocean 

finds a rare breachinadeep narrow channel 

called the Golden Gate, Here the water 

rushes into San Francisco Bay, a place the 
Indians called the “suncdown sea.” 

That name seemed fitting asl crossed the 

. | (rolden Gate Bridge 

The | B , and watched the bay 

G dy. dress for the winter 

| evening. Here, T hac 

Its Beauty found, this great bay 

| J} offers its finest van- 

. d B | ry tage point. To the 

df) att eS nerth, the smooth 

green headlands of 

Marin County turned dark gold. To the 

south, buff-colored buildings on the hills of 

San Francisco blushed pale orange in the 

sunset. On the waterfront, lights blinked on. 

Below me the sea surged in through the 
mile-wide narrows, then slowed and spread 
into a basin that from the air resembles a 
dark blue sea horse adrift in an earthy ocean 
of green and brown, This briny body mea- 
sures §() miles from marshy crown toa shal- 
low tail quilted with salt evaporation ponds. 

The salty tide mingles with fresh water 
flowing from the Sierra Nevada through the 
Sacramento-San Joaquin River Delta. This 
mix of waters—some two trillion gallons of 
Water covering 548 square miles—gives San 
Francisco Bay its dual nature. The bay area 
is both a haven for a lively society of fish 
and fowl and a cosmopolitan metropolis 
spawned by a maritime industry that now 
boasts the seventh busiest portsystem in the 
nation, with some 4,000 ocean vessels call- 
ing cach vear. 

Today bay-area residents battle to save its 
lifeblood: the freshwater inflaw. But battles 
to save San Francisco Bay are nothing new, 
Over the past. century, the bay has been 
dredged, developed, polluted, and 30 per- 
cent of it diked and filled, Public outery fi- 
nally halted the wholesale filling, and strict 
laws now protect the shoreline, The latest 
fight is over a project that would capture 
more water from the delta before it enters 
the bay and send it to the farms and cities of 
southern California. The dispute promises 
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to smoldcr for years, for feelings about the 
hay run strong and deep. 

On San Francisco's Municipal Fier, I met 
Emest Teal, a man who likes to catch his 
(inner from the hay. 

“T got some tomcod, some rock cod, and 
some kingfish. Tl have some tonight—a lit- 
tle com meal, alittle sali, then deep try 'em,” 

Teal, a retired highwav-maintenance 
worker who has been fishing the bay for 30 
vears, has seen the fishing decline. 

“We used to have fishermen elbow to el- 
bow along the pier,” he said, “We'd have 
striped bass stacked wp like cordwood." He 
nodded toward the water and added hope- 
fully: “They say it’s cleaning up some.” 

Still, most of the 160 beat berthed at 
Fisherman’s Wharf work the open sea rath- 
erthan the buy, Sam Luoma, amarine biolo- 
cist with the U.S. Geological Survey, told 
me: “Th 1957 commercial salmon fishing was 
banned in the bay to preserve game fishing, 
There's an even older law -protecting the 
striped bass, but that species is now disap- 
pearing at an unprecedented rate. 

“Nowadays commercial fishing in the bay 
concentrates on smaller, faster-reproducing 
species like anchovies and herring and 
shrimp,” said Luoma. “But we really can’t 
zuy how much of the decline of larger fish is 
due to pollution and how much to overfish- 
ing. We don't have enough hard data.” 

For its ten-vear-old bay-studies program, 
the USGS uses the sleck 96-foot research 
vessel Polaris. | boarded one davbreak at 
Sausalito, a wealthy Marin County commu- 
nity of hillside homes and houseboats. 

We drifted to a hait in the Golden Gate 
at 7 a.m, and the captain dropped anchor 
Belowdecks, sleepy-eved scientists drained 
cups of coffee and began work. 

“The chemistry of the water is the frame- 
work of our studies,” Larry Schemel, the 
ship's chief scientist, told me. “We're mea- 
suring the content of salt, silt, and othersub- 
stances important to the bay's health.” 

The Polaris is loaded with gauges and 
probes that record salinity, temperature, 
and oxygen and carbon dioxide content, and 
measure the abundance of the microscopic 
plants and organisms that are the bay's pri- 
mary foodstuffs. The data wind up at the 
USGS’s regional headquarters in suburban 
Menlo Park, 30 miles southof San Francisco. 
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There John Conomos directs the work of the 
ship's dozen researchers. 

“We want to find out how the bay works 
and try to predict what changes will occur 
because of the works of man—both good 
and bad,” he tole me. 

“With its freshwater inflow, the bay is 
really an estuary, Fifteen thousand vears 
ago the sea was 300 feet lower than tis now 
and the bay was like a canyon, carrving the 
combined waters of the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Rivers to the ocean. As the sea 
level rose with the melting of polar ice, the 
ocean came in to create the bay." 

It is actually a bay of bavs. San Francisco 
Bay proper takes up only 60 percent of the 
surface, with San Pablo Bay second largest, 
The others are San Rafael, Grizzly, Rich- 
arcdson, Suisun, Honker, and San Leandro, 


A Natural Fog Machine 


The bay i¢ a powerful moderator of chi- 
mate. In summer, when the inland valley 
bakes, the rising warm air sometimes draws 
in fog from the ocean, In winter, ithe water 
stays warmer than the land, radiation fog 
from the valley rolls westward over the bay. 
Unwary sailors lulled by gentle spring 
breezes sve their masts suddenly lean toward 
the water when they round the headlands 
and meet winds called venturis that howl 
through the Golden Gate. 

In its nerthern:and southern reaches, the 
bavis shallow and marshy. Inthe middle itis 
deep—as much as 350) feet at the Golden 
Gate, Sufe and sheltered from the ocean, the 
hay escaped detection by 16th- and. 17th- 
century explorers. With its narrow mouth so 
often shrouded by fog, it wasn't discovered 
until 1769, and then by land—and by acci- 
dent. That year a Spaniard, Gaspar de Por- 
tola, headed north for Monterey Bay but 
overshot the mark. Before turning his starv- 
ing men back to Mexico, Portola sent scouts 
aut fora lastlook, They scaled asummit and 
returned talking excitedly of finding a vast 
arm of inland water. 

For decades, the arca hac only the iso- 
lated Mission San Francisco de Asis and a 
nearby fort called the Presidio. After gold 
was discovered in f848, San Francisco's 
population leaped fram 900 to 25,000 in two 
vears. By 1890 its 300,000 residents made 
San Francisco the notion’s etehth largest 
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city. Today, with 674,000, tis the hub of 
a nine-county metropolitan areaof five mil- 
lion people. 

In the history of San Francisco's maritime 
growth, no name stands larger than Crow- 
lev. Starting in the late 1800s with one man 
and one boat, Crowley Maritime Corpora- 
tion today owns the nation’s largest feet of 
oceangoing barges and tugs. 

From his office in downtown San Fran- 
cisco, Thomas B. Crowley, a soft-spoken 
man of 67, can watch his: Red Stack tugs 
shepherding cargo ships while his Red and 
White Fleet hauls tourists around the bay. 

“My grandfather started with a single 
Whitehall boat—really just an 14-foot row- 
boat with a sail,” Crowlev told me. “He 
would go out to a sailing ship and bring sail- 
ors back to the boardinghouses. He'd also 
take cut the butcher, the grocery man, anc 
the ship chandler. 

“When the great earthquake and fire of 
1906 hit, one ofthe city’s leading banks hired 
my father to put its gold bullion onto a boat 
and take it out into the bay and sit on it for 
safekeeping.” 

Crowley Maritime expanded rapidly af- 
ter World War TT and prospered further 
when its tugs and barges hauled 200,000 
tons of cargo to the North Slope during con- 
struction of the trans-Alaska pipeline. 





Boom Years Brought More Industry 


On the west side of the bay the postwar 
boom fostered a string of industrial cites 
spreading along the peninsula south of San 
Francisco. White-collar towns between 
Redwood City and San Jose—including 
Palo Alto, home of richly endowed Stanford 
Universitv—became a leading production 
center for the electronics industry. 

The cast bay became the area's stout in- 
dustrial backbone. Huge oil refineries clus- 
ter along the waterfront, and pastel storage 
tanks dot the hills north of the Richmond- 
San Rafael Bridge. 

With the bay's girdle of hills and forested 
mountains, an impressive view 15 never far 
away. Along a ndge atop the San Francisco 
Peninsula, Crystal Springs affords a striking 
aerial yiew when tt catches the evening sun. 
But the long, narrow reservoir marks an 
omindus aspect of the geography: It traces 
the San Andreas Fault, whose last violent 
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movement touched off the cataclysmic | 906 fire, and very few buildings collapsed,” he 
earthquake and fire. The fault, many geol- told me. “But many walls came off the out 
ogists say. causes a major quake roughly side of buildings, so that the guy who staved 
every Century. Some predict it wil] hay pen in bed didn't get hurt and the guy WV ho ran 
aman within the next 20 years outside got clobberec 

For USGS geophysicsst Bob Nason, To another San Francisco Hay histor 
earthquakes are a vocation and an avyoca- buff, nana Lyster, 1906 was the finest hour 
tion. “I'm an earthquake Chaser, Nason tor her layorite LOD the ferry boats We 
told me in his Menlo Park office.“Wherever  stocdd on the deck of the G. T. Marin, anew 
4 major quake occurs in California, I go  jet-powered ferry. San Francisco's hand- 
there and study what happened some Old Ferry Building shrank in the diz 


“Mostofthedamagein 19006wasfromthe tance as we sped toward the Larkspui 
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terminal, serving Marin County residents 
who commute to San Franciseo. 

“The ferries helped save this city,” she 
said. “They worked night and day, around 
the clock. transporting fire-fighting eguip- 
ment to the city and carrving people across 
the bay to safety.” Today ferries offer a 
pleasant alternative to commuters faced 
with rising fuel costs and congested bridges 
and {reewavs. 

In addition to the ferries, seven bridges 
stitch the hay together, and patronage of the 
Bay Area Rapid Transit (RART) svstem— 
which includes-a tunnel under the bay that 
links San Francisco and Oakland—is steael- 
ily growing. 

For me, the best way to get around San 
Francisco is with comfortable shoes and 50 
centsto ride the cable cars. The system, with 
its little cars driven by huge wheels located 
at Mason and Washington Streets, i now a 
national historic landmark. The wheels 
mive cables that hum along just beneath the 
pavement. The gripman engages the clutch, 
jaws under the car grasp the cable, and 
you're off, 

I boarded a car at Sutter and Powell 
Streets to get to Fisherman's Wharf, 

We climbed Nob Hill, the cable singing 
that high-pitched metallic song and the grip- 
man clanging the warning bell with his own 
rhythmic composition. 

The car became a roller coaster climbing 
slowly toward the top of the hill, gliding 
across the flat intersection, then. . . swoop- 
ing down the hill, and there was the bright 
blue bay: Alcatraz with Angel Island be- 
yond, whitecaps and white sails catching the 
fresh breeze below billowing clouds. 


Women Lead Antipollution Fight 


The post-World War IT vears have not left 
the bay unscathed. If a developer wanted 
more room, he merely diked off an area, 
pumped it drv, and filled it in with dirt. 
Whole communities sprang up where there 
was once only water; much of downtown 
San Francisco sits on fill, Ending that prac- 
tice Was a goal of a small group of people 
drawn together by one woman, Kay Kerr. 

In the 1960s, Mis. Kerr often showed off 
the bay. As the wife of Clark Kerr; then 
president of the University of California, she 
took visiting dignitaries around, What she 
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caw mace hersad. “Tt was obvious there had 
to be astop tothe pollution. You could smell 
it. Canneriesin the south bay were emptying 
their wastes. There was a sewage outlet near 
the bay bridge. There was no more swim- 
ming, and the air was polluted, And when 
the freewavs and the BART subway tunnel 
were built, they filled the bay with dirt and 
rubble from old buildings." 

Mrs. Kerr, with her university friends Es- 
ther Gulick and Sylvia McLaughlin, found- 
ed the Save San Francisco Bay Association 
in 196] 

Herb Caen, columnist for the San Fran. 
cisco Chronicle, wrote mi 1965; “The great 
public is apathetic: “How can they say our 
hay is disappearing when I can look-out of 
my window and see it?” But Mrs, Kerr 
knew the association had struck a chore 
when it sent out 700 letters of appeal and got 
hack G00 replies. 

She persuaded a morning disc jockey, 
Don Sherwood, to describe various threats 
to the bay so commuters could spot them on 
their wav to work. 

“He was great,” Mrs, Kerr said, “Every 
day he would sav something hike: ‘Don't 
drink your morning coffee until you've writ- 
ten to the governor and the legislature and 
told them how much you love the bay."" 

Thev did, in droves. The Save San Fran- 
cisco Bay Association today claims 20,000 
members, The group led the long, bitter 
fight to create the San Francisco Bay Con- 
servation and Development Commission 
(BCDC), which now determines what proj- 
ects can be built in or over the water and 
must approve any project within a huncred 
feet of the shorcline, 

In San Francisco's State Building I heard 
the commission debate whether the bayside 
city of Vallejo should be allowed to fill 11 
acres of Mare Island Strait across from the 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard. A private firm 
would use the property to assemble oil- 
drilling rigs and other marine equipment. 

In granting a permit, the BCDC autho- 
rized one of the largest fills in its history 
but only with a trade-off: Vallejo would be 
required to restore an adjacent 50-acre par- 
cel of shoreline just inside the mouth of the 
Napa River to its original condition. 

Requiring a developer to restore shoreline 
property in exchange for a permit ts called 
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the property bat agreed to let Leslie con- 
tinue operations that extract more than a 
million tons of salt a year from bay brine 
(page 621). 

Staff naturalist Larry Vojkufka drove me 
along narrow dirt levees that separate the 
salt ponds, In the solitucle, it was hard to 
believe that harried commuiters jammed 
freewuvs just a few miles away. 

“Some of these ponds are full of brine 
shrimp, the kind used for aquarium food, 
and water bugs—nutritious foods for water- 
fowland shorebirds,” Vojkufka said. 

On our left the water was thick with a 
colorful community of fowl in a pond 
brushed by gentle breezes 

“Those black-and-white ducks are 
scaups. We've ¢ot some canvasbacks over 
there—and there goes a willet. That's an 
avocet—see his cinnamon head? He's in 
breeding plumage. When we get areal high 
tide, mice come up hanging on to anything 
that will float, and the marsh harriers really 
have a field day.” 

The refuge protects several endangered 
species, Among them is the brown pelican. 
Larry went on: “Some people come here and 
see a lot of pelicans and say: “What do you 
mean, they're endangered?’ But what 
they're mainly seeing are old or migratory 
birds. Pelicans can live to be 25 years old.” 
In fact, the pelican population is beginning 
to Increase again, he «aid—largely because 
of the 1972 ban on DDT. That themical se- 
verely affected the birds nesting by causing 
eggshells to weaken to the point where they 
would crack when sat upon. 


Water Diversion Threatens Wetlands 


Fresh water is of relatively litthe impor- 
tance in the salty babitat of the national 
wildlife refuge. But it's increasingly impor- 
tant to residents in the bay's northern end, 
particularly in the Suisun Marsh area, 
85 000 acres of brackish wetlands, sloughs, 
and hilly pastureland between San Pablo 
Bay and the delta. Supporting 245: species of 
birds and mammals, the marsh is prime fish- 
ing and waterfow|l-hunting territory. 

To provide water for farming and other 
uses, California's far-flung network of 
dams, pumping stations, and canals taps 
huge volumes from the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin river system. The Central Valley 
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Projectirrigates rich but semiarid farmland. 
California's newer State Water Project 
moves two billion gallons daily through the 
444-mile California Aqueduct, 40 percent of 
it to farms and cities in southern California. 
As more fresh water is diverted, more salt 
Water moves upriver to take its place. 

Lifelong resident Tune Kindelt has seen 
the effects, [ drove with her over the marsh's 
bumpy levees as redwing blackbirds and 
white-tailed kites fluttered up beside us. 

“Tn 1970 [noticed that we were losing the 
blackberries, the wild plums, and the fig 
trees. The salt water killed all of that out. I 
used to trap afew raccoon andafew beaver, 
but primarily muskrat. I could go out and 
catch a hundred a day, Then the muskrats 
started to go downhill on me. Then the. 
ducks—vyour ducks want fresh water too,” 

Savs John Conomos of the bay-stucies 
program: “The major thing that causes cir- 
culation in the bay is the river flow that 
comes from the delta. The fresh water, with 
its high sediment content, helps shade the 
pankton.and control their growth. 

Conomoes is particularly concerned about 
something called the “null zone.” “This is 
where the salt and fresh water meet, the area 
of highest ecological sensitivity. Fresh water 
flowing over heavier salt water creates a 
rolling action, which migrates with the tides 
and seasons. After heavy rains the fresh wa- 
ter overrides the ocean water and travels as 
far as 30 milés downstream. 

“But in the drought of 1976 and 1977 the 
null zone stayed far upstream, and all of a 
sudden the bay's production of plankton 
and fish fry went down. We're just begin- 
ning to understand why the null zone is so 
Important.” 

Southern California currently gets much 
of its water from the Colorado River. Buta 
Supreme Court decision gave Arizona the 
ro-ahead for its own Colorado aqueduct. 
When it is completed in five or six years, it 
will cut California's share drastically. 

To make up the difference, the Los Ange- 
les area is pressing for construction of the 
long-propesed second phase of the State 


Water Project: the Peripheral Canal. The 


42-mile-long canal would start at the Sacra- 
mento River, cut an arc southward through 
the periphery of the delta, empty into a col- 
lection point called Clifton Court Forebay, 
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and feecl into the California Aqueduct. The 
legislation authorizing construction of the 
five-billion-dollar project was signed into 
law by Grovernor Edmund G Bion mn. jrs.in 
July 1980 

Promoters call the Peripheral Canal the 
“missing link” in the California Water Proy- 
ect. The state's Department of Water Ke- 
sources beliewes it is crucial to Calitornia’s 
economic health and insists the delta would 
be protected from excessive pumping. 

Canal opponents are not convinced. The 
eave-the-bay advocates, deta farmers who 





fear the loss of irrigation water, and otners 
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1 calling for repeal of the canal bill, 
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aver: no one takes the bay and its priceless 
shoreline for granted any longer. With re- 
strictions on filling, both public and private 
sectors face hard decisions on how best to 


Wee the Exsone wateriront 
Overlooked Oakland on the Rise 


(iver the past (Wo deca wes Chakland used 
its large share ef prime waterfront to in- 
stall efficient containerizec-cargzo handling 
equipment. With its convenient rau and 
highway connections, Oakland prospered 
if the highly, oOmpetitn e world of Pacific 
Basin trade and far surpassed San Francisco 








a= the bay area s DuUSsHest port 

“We were hunericr and more aggressive 
than San Francisco,” city manager David 
Self told me in Oakland's old, ornate cots 
hall “l can see vs becoming (ae West (ods 
tranle center. We have the hardware at the 
nor, and we're now beginning to cultivate 
some of the cultural and mle! Pmt onal trace 
AS pec | «tha tthe port is bringing.” 

The city is banking on its newtound pros 
pernty to revitalize the downtown area. Un 
Self's wall hangs a drawing of a 130-block 
area shawing plans for & new convention 
center. hotel, International tracde- center, 
and renovations of Victorian houses inte 
shops and restaurants 

Self talked of the problems ot acity whose 
population had dropped from 370,000 to 
440,000 over the past 20 years, We joked 
about the comment by author Gertrude 





Long hotr ond love beads fave giver way 
fo more conventional dresé in Haizht- 
Ashbury, where a former art gallery and 
coffee house (above) now offers a less bo- 
hemion scene: The San Francisco district 
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Stein, who once wrote of Oakland: “There is 
no there there.” | 

“We have our negatives,” he said. “We've 
had a history of people attractive tothe news 
mecia—Huey Newton, the Black Panthers, 
Sonny Barger and his Hell's Angels. 

“Our population, which is 45 percent 
black, has begun growing again—and we 
now have some very active neighborhood 
organizations.” 

But Oakland may have to start looking 
over its shoulder and northward up the 
shore to Richmond. That city has embarked 
on & massive waterfront redevelopment 
project that already includes some of the 
most modern container-handling facilities 
in the world—with room for more. 

Lance Burris, Richmond's former direc- 
tor of economic development, thinks it's 
ironic that his city’s fortunes have been tied 
to the Japanese—first during World War II, 
now through trade. “The city bought 22 mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of real estate along the 
witerfront, Most of it was vacant—the site 
of the old Kaiser shipyards, That's where 
Liberty ships and Victory ships that helped 
defeat the Japanese were built. 

“The basin is where our country’s future 
is," Burris said, “The Japanese lost the war, 
but now we're bringing in their Hondas.” 

When I drove through the redevelopment 
site, [saw that some old buildings still stood, 
their windows broken, their yards sprouted 
with weeds. Vast areas were freshly bull- 
dozed. Richmond's waterfront plan calls for 
200,000 square feet of commercial space, 
3,500 condominiums and rental units, a 
?,000-berth marina, park, and esplanade, 
woven together by trails and paths. 


Tourism Outstrips City's Industry 


Despite what she sees happening:at the 
ports across the bay, Dianne Feinsteim, San 
Francisco's brisk, plain-speaking mayor, 
remains optimistic, 

“Oakland did ace us out of a lot of busi- 
ness,” she told me. “Where there were once 
about 60,000 blue-collar jobs on our docks, 
there are now 10,000, Bringing back mari- 
time business to the port is a high priority. 

“But tourism is now our number one in- 
dustry,” she added. “Last year we had more 
than 3.5 million visitors.” 

The largest new waterfront development 
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is Pier 39, acollection of 150 restaurants and 
shops and a marina close by a much older 
competitor, Fisherman's Wharf. 

“Pier 39 is the first big waterfront rede- 
velopment this city was able to get off the 
ground, the first that replaces our rotting 
pier sheds with something that opens up the 
water for people to enjoy,” Mavor Feinstein 
said. “I want itto succeed, There's plenty of 
room for shipping and tourism in San Fran- 
cisco. All exciting port cities have both,” 


A Melting Pot's Melting Pot 


Perhaps an even bigger challenge for the 
mayor comes from serving the needs of an 
ethnically and culturally diverse constitu- 
ency in the densely populated city. 

San Francisco's 67,000 residents of Chi- 
nese ancestrv—the largest concentration 
outside Asia—haye begun moving out of 
Chinatown into other neighborhoods. 

Growing numbers of Vietnamese and 
Cambodians join Japanese, Filipinos, 
Koreans, Tibetans, and others of Oriental 
heritage among new San Franciscans. 
Meanwhile, the city’s other ethnic commu- 
nities—Italian, Irish, black, and Hispanic 
among them—work to hold their influence. 
The citv’s homosexuals, estimated by local 
activists at 30 percent of the population, 
comprise a strong political force. 

“Yes, the city has changed,” Mavor Fein- 
stein said. “My job is.to accept the new 
constituency, and I don’t draw any value 
standards over who is more important. 
There's no city in the United States where 
vou'll see more neighborhood protection and 
rehabilitation, more dedication to preserv- 
ing our heritage.” 

San Francisco has always tolerated the 
unconventional, even the zany, 

As early as 1859, a man named Joshua 
Abraham Norton placed an advertisement 
inthe San Francisce Bulletin declaring him- 
self “Emperor of the United States.” He 
donned a blue uniform with gold epaulets 
and a peacock-plumed beaver hat, There- 
after, with his dogs Bummerand Lazarus in 
tow, Emperor Norton got the honor he de- 
manded: free clothing from the finest stores, 
free meals at fancy restaurants. 

Aslate as 1979, a punk-rock singercalling 
himself Jello Biafra ran for mayor and got 
3.4 percent of the vote. 


Natfonal Geographic, June 1938] 





In the 19505 San Francisco's North Beach 
became the center of a bohemian subculture 
chronicled by Jack Kerouac in his novel On 
tie Rowe 

In the 1960s the bay area was a focal point 
for the counterculture movement: antiwar 
demonstrations, the free-speech movement 
in Berkeley, the hippie culture in the 
Haicht-Ashbury District. Rock groups such 
as the Jefferson Airplane and the Grateful 
Dead gave free concerts and attracted 
worldwide followmes. The music and 
memorabilia of that cra are now collected bi 


the tledcling Bay Area Music Archives. 


The Ghosts of Angel Is 





ariel 


Evidence of the bay area's colortul and of- 
ten boisterous past can be found every 
where, iichuding its islands. Alcatraz sent 
away its last federal prisoners in 1963 and 
now captivates hordes of tourists. [ discov- 
éred intrizuing bits of history on Angel L- 
land, the bay's largest, a 740-acre oasis of 
greenery operated by the California Depart 
ment ot Parks and Kecreation. 

[ rode the ishand’s winding roads with 
urea manager Jack Hesemever, We stopped 
and walked through the barren dusty rooms 
of barracks that sit on the northern slope 
dere Onentals and other immigrants were 
processed until 1940. Lboring World War 
itserved 22a PUW camp 

Outside walked on the foundation where 
the mess hall once stood. A monument bore 
a plague in Chinese, The inscription had 
been chosen from entries in a contest. It 
read: “Leaving their homes and villages, 
they crossed the ocean only to endure cot- 
finement in these barracks, Conquering 
frontiers and barriers, they pianeered anew 
life by the Golden Gate.” [hat winning ¢h- 
try, scribbled in Chinese on brown paper, 
arrived in the mail 

When we reached the top, Hesemevet 
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told me of the island's strategic military role. 

“The army established a garrison here in 
1863. Cannon were installed to protect the 
harbor and for fear of Confecerate raiders 
when gold was being brought down the Sac- 
ramento River, 

“This island is part of what was called the 
‘ring of fire’ that included Alcatraz, Fort 
Mason, Fort Point, Fort Cronkhite, and 
Fort Baker.” The guns, he said, were fired 
only once, and that was a mistake. 

The nuclear age now overshadows the 
bay's military significance. The Presidio 
that protected the Spanish mission is now a 
handsome, hilly, tree-shaded military com- 
plex spreading south from the Golden Gate 
Bridge. Today it’s the headquarters of the 
Sixth Army. Nearby Fort Mason houses of- 
fices of environmental organizations, art 
and theater groups, anda vegetanan restau- 
rant run by Zen Buddhists. The Navy still 
runs two air stations, two shipyards, a huge 
naval weapons depot, and, in the middle of 
the bay, a headquarters on man-made Trea- 
sure Island. Dozens of mothballed Victory 
ships lie in idle ranks in Suisun Bay. 

Perhaps the busiest uniformed force on 
the bay is the U.S, Coast Guard, whose 30 
vessels engage in as many a5 50 search-and- 
rescue (SAR) missions daily—capsizings, 
boats running aground or running out of 
tas, At Fort Point near the southern end of 
the Golden Gate Bridge, I hopped on a 41- 
foot SAR boat with Brian McKeever 

“We're supposed to be experts on every- 
thing,” the petty officer told me as the boat 
climbed toward 15 knots. 

“We're law enforcement officers. ambu- 
lance drivers, emergency medical techni- 
clans, and, supposedly, experts on en- 
vironmental protection. If the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has to confiscate a boat that’s 
under way, they call us. We get alot of drug 
smuggling. If we feel we have a probable 
cause to board a boat, then we may take 
U.S. Customs officers with us. 

“And of course, we have to go out under 
the Golden Gate Bridge and pick up the sui- 
cides. Very few survive. One who did not 


was a voung woman who told us before she 
diecl that she really didn't mean to jump. 
When the crewman grabbed her, she looked 
up and said: “Are you God?" 

McKeever was not looking forward to the 
opening day of yachting season. 

“There are going to be three thousand 
bouts out here wanting to go in three thou- 
sand different directions,” he said, “One 
year, a guy threw a water balloon at another 
boat and the other guy shot at him.” 

I asked McKeever if he agreed with an- 
ather Coast Guard officer who had told 
me: “We're mainly bay-area babysitters.” 
McKeever nodded. 


A Bridge Over Tranquil Waters 


Some say San Francisco is the most femi- 
nine city in the world. Ifso, the Golden Gate 
Bridge is the matriarch. I could see that ex- 
quisite marriage of form and function from 
my hotel window. The curve of the cables 
between her two 746-fool towers was the 
smile of a woman who in her 44 years has 
seenitt all, Om fogey days she would tease by 
showing only the tops of those towers—or 
disappear altogether. In the rain her orangy 
coal turned clull. 

Once more | crossed the bridge, this time 
just as the sun wastising. The water below 
was dull blue-gray, barely textured by tiny 
whitecaps. 

The sun arrived as a wafer, perched on 
the Berkeley Hills: A lone gull looking for 
breakfast swooped up startlingly close. Its 
translucent wings brushed in front of the 
sun—a fleeting study in orange and gray. 

A tug cut.a V toward the open sea. Soon 
sailboats drifted down the bay, As the sun 
brightened and the clouds rolled away, jog- 
gers passed me, culping the sweet-salty air, 

Onthe bridge's six lanes traffic picked up, 
with cars headed north for the gcreen hills of 
Marin and beyond, and others going south 
fora Sunday in the city. It was ebb tide now 
amd the water rushed out of the Golden 
Gate, compelled by a moon who hid her face 
below the western horizon and looked down 
upon the Orient. | 


Tucked in their berths, sailboats slumber in shadow as last light worms the hills of 
Tiburon in_Marin County. Across the Golden Gate from San Francisco, Marin looks to 
the Pactfie and toward the bouy—ever changing with the works of mon and nature. 
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By ROBERT 38. KENNEDY 
Photographs by ALAN R. DEGEN, NEIL L. RETTIG, 
and WOLFGANG A. SALB 


LL FOR THE SAKE of getting to 
know one of the air’s noblest fiers, | 
had put myselfinaridiculously awk- 
ward position, Deep in the tropical 
forests of Mindanao in the Philippines, I 
dangled slothlike by hands and feet from a 
nv¥lon rope slung (20 feet above the ground 
between two great trees. Inching across the 
20-foot gap between them, I pulled myself 
from one tree to the other, which held the 
nest of a Philippine eagle, second largest of 
alleagies and one of the world's rarest birds. 
The nest cradled a month-old eaglet that I 
hoped to weigh, measure, and photograph, 
as part of a National Geographic Society- 
supported research program. 

Exhausted, sweat soaked, and scared to 
death, 1 did not know where the powerful! 
mother eagle was. 

“Will she attack?" [ kept asking mvself, 
and half hoped she would. For | was the 
intruder, and ber eagiet, on the face of tt. 
surely must have seemed in critical danger. 

Just then, shouts echoed through the val- 
lev: “Here she comes!” 

The warnings came from my companions 
Nell Rettigand Alan Degen, who were hilm- 
ing from the @ground, and from Wolfgang 
Salb, who aimed his camera from a tree 
blind 65 feet away 

Glancing up the ravine, I saw the female 







swooping in, wings spread to their seven- 
foot maximum. At the last moment the eagle 
pulled out of her attack. 

Shaken, [climbed overthe rim of the nest, 
146 feet up, to meet an angry reception from 
the baby eagle. Then Alan cried, “Here she 
comes again!” 

Llooked around, shielding my face with 
my arm, With her great talons, the irate 
mother eagle raked my shoulder and the mo- 
toreycle helmet I was wearing. The three- 
inch scar on the helmetand my torn shirt and 
scratched arm were proof enough of the 
eagle's maternal instinct to defend her nest 
agninst-all enemies. 

The downy white eaglet weighed just 
undertwo pounds. | quickly took other mea- 
surements and left. In ten days I would 
repeat the operation 

The incident occurred in February 1979, 
in the Mount Apo range of south-central 
Mindanao. Nine vears éarlier, as a student, 
Lhad seen amounted specimen of a bird then 
calied the monkey-eating eagle, found only 
inthe Philippines. Even this product of taxi- 
dermy well displayed the bird's gigantic 
size, Dlue-gray eyes, mncredible crest of long 
lanceolated feathers, arched but narrow 
bill, and very powertul legs and feet. 

As Tl Jearned more about the extreme rar- 
itv of Piihecophaga pefferyi and the sparse 


A-troubled future awatts this ¢aglet, being fed by its mother on Mindanao, 

The Philippine eagie—lorgest in the world after the South American horpy eagle— 
hos been stalked by trophy hunters and threatened by destruction of its habitat, 
prompting an intertational effort to save it from extinction, 
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knowledge of the species, | knew I had 
founcd an ideal study subject 

Now renamed the Philippine eagle, this 
splendid raptor was first reported in 1896 on 
the island of Samar by English naturalist 
John Whitehead. In the early 1960s, the Fil- 
iping scientist Dioscoro S. Rabor alertecl the 
wortd that the bird was endangered 

During the 1950s and ‘60s the logging in- 
dustry boomed in the forested mountains 
where the eagle lives and hunts. Logging 
roads became avenues by which thousands 





of settlers streamed—many illegally—ainto 
the forests to make their homes. The farmers 
cleared vast areas by slashing and burning. 
As the forest vanished, so did the eagle. 
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Eagles nest high, and so did the team of 


phothgraphers. One rappels from a 

bitnd [45 feet up inva lawan tree (feft) 
Approaching a nest, photographer Salb 
parent cogle's tafons. The author wos 
scrutched it such an ottack, Perhaps 300 
to 500 of these birds ninge Luzon, 


Tomar, Leyte, and Mindanao (above) 


eaters (re et eee dune i Ls 


Apart from loss of habitat, many eagles 
were shot by trophy hunters; others were 
taken alive for private and public display. 

Rabhors alarm raised international con- 
cern, Conservation-minded Charies A. 
Lindbergh, the Lone Eagle. journeved time 
and again to the Philippines, promoting 
protection for the endangered bird 

While a participant in a Smithsonman- 
Peace Corps environmental program in the 


Philipnpmes in 1974, 1] estrmated the number 


of these eagles on Mindanas at 2700 
In 1976 ] met three American naturalist- 
photographers who had made a documen- 


tary film of the nesting cycle of the South 


American harpy eagle! Garon farpyvea). the 
| ae d IY oars 





largest eagle in the world. Joining forces, 


Neil Rettig, Alan Degen. Wolfgang Salb, 
and |, with a new team member, Ronald 
Krupa, established a nonprofit organiza- 
tion, Films and Research for an Endangered 
Environment, Ltd. (FREE, Ltd.), Our first 


project: to studv and document the mon 





cy- 
enting eagle 

We collected funds, and in October 1977 
Philippe Airlines flewus to Manila, a sub- 
stantial contribution to the project. Jesus B 
Alvarez, Jr., assistant director of the Bureau 
of Forest Development, pledged his agen 
cy 5 full cooperation. 

In Mindanao notonly was a five-year-old 
Mushim-Christian conflict still raging, but 








Saving the Philippine Eagle 
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fresh dangers 
Peoples Army, a 
ernment. For safety, 
we search fore: Paper Ind 
Corporation. of the Philippines (PICOP) 
near Bislizgon Mindanao’s east coast 

QGnourtirstdayat PICOP wesau an vane 
in the wild. We saw eagles nearly every dav 
thereafter, but by late November we still 
had not found a nest. Splitting into two 
groups, sel, Alan, and Ron stayed at 
PICOP while Wolfgang and headed { 
Tudava Falls in Mount Apo National P nik: 

1 commercial jeepney (a jeep converted 
nto a minibus), jammed with poultry, pits, 
and 16 people, took us most of the way. We 
hiked the last six miles, Delfin. : 
Hagobo native, invited us to share his hut 

In midmorning on December 6, 1977, we 
heard ant saw an eagic in virgin forest 
across a deep ravine. [he nite fliced down 
the valley carrying a flying lemur. It landed 
and was joined by a ae caviec. which 
seized the carcass. The first bird glided far- 
ther down and landed in a tall Philippine 
mahogany tree 


were posed by the New 
group ftienting the gov- 
Alvarez. recommended 
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‘Bet there's a nest there.” Wolfgang said 
Next MOmMing we ¢c Rentied down the 
Sope, hanging on vines and taneles, to reach 
a Vantace overlooking the tree. [here, cra 
dled ina hoge treetop fern, lav asingle white 
eg the size of my fist 
Cverthe next weeks we built three blinds 
To avoid disturbing the birds, we worked 
only a few hours a dav. As the eagles grew 
accustomed to our presence, and after the 
oo hatched, we put our majoretiort inte the 
closest blind, 83 feet from the nest and 90 
feet off the ground. Alan was our chiefarchi- 
tect and engineer, Wolfgang 
system to move his Cumeras about wit 
tree § Canopy 
By the time the blind w 
earlei hari noi eahl, rained streneth, 
wetelt confident that this nesting would suc- 
ceed. But at davbreak on January 19, Neil 
observed the eagict in trouble. [t would nat 
eat. It keptshakineg tts head, trying to regur- 
mitate. Neil's field notes record the trarn 
qulcome 
“12:41—The female began feeding her 
self. She ate 37 pieces [of meat], offering 
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several to the eaglet, but none were taken 
At 12:50 the chick began to-regurgitate after 
considerah suddeniy it began 
thrusting in death throes; the baby eagle 
died about a minute later. Something ap- 
peared to be lodged in its throat.” 

The eaglet was 2? Sadened, we 
left Tucava another nest 
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Persistence Pays OF in Nest Hunting 


After hundreds of hours combing the 
mountains of eastern Mindanao, we scored 
again. On March 8,. Neil, Alan, and Wolf 
fan hound a nest at Kiandane in the mu- 
nicipality of Marpet, across the Mount Apo 
range from lJudava. It held 
ready ten weeks oll, leaving 
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virgin forest in | heing 
lormed, and the nest tree was scherlulecl to be 
cut before April. Tt was the end of the dr 
season, and the ‘slash-and-burn 
were setling fire the logred-over 
Wi. The situation was critical 

We found an ally in Nicasio Alcantara, 
president of ©. Alcant; Inc. “Nat 


LAarmers 
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ric SORE 


joined ws at Kiandang. Wi 


onl will | stop the | logeine ane pull out the 
machinery,” he said, “but I will set this area 
aside as a sanctuary for the eagies,” 

And so the first Pmlippine eagle sanctu- 
ary—<subsequently recognized by the gov- 
ernment—came into being. 

With our second nest protected, we gol 
down to work. My wife, Cindy, Wolfgang's 
fiancee, Jayne, and Neil's wife, Cheri, 
‘lived with Dioni 
sio Narciso and histamily m their nipa-paim 
hut and in asmall tent staked outside 

To complete our documentation of the 
nesting stage, we looked for still another 
active nest. Actually, we found all on 
Mindanao—at PICOP, at Amabel, and at 
Magsaveay, At the Amabel nest, studied in 
detail, we bridged the six-week gap 

Behavioral ote rms cmerged. Kainy sea- 
conor dry, nestit 
late September to early December, supgest- 
ing that the decrease in day leneth stimu 
pied 
irees growing on the 


LOree, 





¢ beoan in all cases from 


lates breecing. All nests we found occu 


Lhe canopies of huge 


lower halves of slopes, usually in ravines 
(hur biggest surprise was finding nest= in 








cover from virgin forest (the Tucdaya nest) to 
almost no forest at all (the Magsaysay nest). 
The belet bacl been that the eagles required 
Virgin forest or advanced second prowth fot 
nes ling and joraging. Apparently the birds 
can adapt to mans presence if enough forest 
survives, and assuming, of course, they are 
nat shot or captured 

Flying lemurs, chief tem on the eagle 
menu, aren t really nall nectur- 
nal mammals that use broad webbing be- 
tween their limbs to glide from tree to tree 
‘Lhe food list i incluced palm. crvets (cat- 
like mamma 
keys, @ si eceeas deer, several 
bats. hawks, a fledgling owl, rufous horn- 
bills, a-monttor lizard, and several kinds of 
snakes, including adeadly Philippine cobra 
To our surprise, the prey items included 
only five monkeys. 





th ing squirrels, A Fal, Mon- 


species of 


Teenage Bird Gets a Beeper 


On May.6, 1978, when he was 4), months 
old, Doofus, the juvenile at the Kiandang 
site, left his nest for the last time 
ment biologist Marcelo R. Calecda saw him 
forced off the tree tv marauding rufous 
hornbills. Two days later Neil and Chery 
found him resting in virgin forest 700 yards 
irom his natal tree. There he stayed, fed by 
his parents, until late August, when he 
straved toward the southern border of the 
parents’ home range, The parents kept lo- 
cating the youngster and bringing him food 

To study the post-fledging habits of Don- 
fus, we fitted him with aracioso he could be 
located at will. For this we recruited Thom 
as C. Dunstan," an expert on radio tracking 
of raptors. Tom sutured a small transmitter 
to the bases of the central tail feathers. We 
now had our baby bugged for at least-eight 
months, the life of the transmitter batter; 

Cine question about the eagles concerned 
the function of their extremely long legs; an- 
other was how the birds captured noc cial 
animals that hole up by day im dense foliage 
or tree cavities. 

One day lsaw voung Doofus fly to a knot- 
hole ina tree. Comically, he grasped the rim 
with his feet, using his tail asa prop. Then, 
wrapping his wings around the trunk, he 
poked his head into the cavity, Suddenly 
his head recoiled, and in its stead one of his 
long legs shot down into the hole, Doofus 
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Saving the Philippine Eanis 





pulled outa “toy,” a piece of rotten wood 
Mock killing followed, as he squeezed and 
bit the chunk, The two 
swered in this single act 
Qjur Filipino field technician, Eduardo 
Cafiada, helped me track the bird. As Doo- 
tus apr Lc ne cd his parents’ range limits, we 
wonderec dults would follow him. 
“Baby laine soaring —going south—may- 
be never come back!" Eddie 
voice, reported to me on September 11 
Eddie “Father coming!" High 
above us the father raced toward Doofus 
He was nol carrving food. 
Moments later both Cae ies SOiured up to 
gether. Eventually. the adult maneuvered 


questions Were an- 








worry in his 
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shouted, 


Ste “Qlur Halk] Eagle Freeilim's Svrmbeol Sur- 


vives, by [Thomas < Lunstan, Februmry 1978 


Mouthful of monkey bone proves too 


1 bird (above) once calied the 


After the author 


mich for ¢ 
monkey -eoting eagle. 
confirmed that the birds fed mosth an 
flying lemurs, and rarely on monkeys, 
Philippine President Ferdinand Mforcos 
decreed the name change 

Thus 58 ‘dereatl chick (facing page) 
hod gone without food for four days, 
The parents’ hobitat had been 
drustioglly reduced by slash-and-burn 
fanning, making hunting difficult 


Testing his wings in u 
Prejignt exercise, this 
fledgling caglet—named 
Doofus by the research 


feam—hops fram the mest to 
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sinely larter 
yet never strays tim 
far since he is shill very 
dependent on his parents, 
Photographer Rettig once 
saw Doofus fall. “When he 
fried to hap to a higher 
branch, he slid down to a 
lower one and had to work 
himseil back into the nest 
he mecca Led 
Doofus left the test ct 
four and oa helfmontis ond 
mide fis first hill at ten 
months. He remoined 
near fis parents until they 


were ready to breed cing in 


The birds prvluce-one egg 
cwery fo vears and ore 
long-lived. A Philippine 
ecovle wos kept at the Kome 
<oo for more than 41 years 
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behind the juvenile and coerced him back 
into family territory. 

Eddie interpreted the event: “Baby eagle 
no. good—fly faraway. Father have to come 
to bring baby back home.” 

On September 28, 1979, almost [7 
months after Doofus left the nest, Eddie 
found him still in his parents’ custody. Doo- 
fus Was notseen again, but the next morning 
Eddie observed the parents mating on the 
nest, beginning a new breeding cycle 

In April 1978 Neil and I met with Philip- 
pine President Ferdinand E. Marcos, who 
expressed deep interest in the cagle and 





Telegraphing annoyance, a bird 

raises its hackles in an avian where tt 

is- kept fora breeding expernment 

Resulting offspring muy later be set free 
Meanwhile, the government begins 

clamping down on illegal logging and 

discouraging slash-and-burn farming 

in. onder to preserve the rain forest— 

a resource for man, a home for the eagle. 


offered us his full support, While discussing 
aur project, we teld him how rarely the bird 
ate monkeys. 

Soon thereafter, Marcos sued a procla- 
mation stating that “one of the most marvel- 
ous and cherished dwellers of our forests 
through the ages is a bird of great strength 
and beauty.” Pointing out that the name 
“monkev-eating” was denigrating, Marcos 
declared that the bird should henceforth be 
called the Philippine eagle. 


Additional Findings Bring Hope 


To round out our study, we wanted to find 
out if the eagles still survived on the other 
major Philippine islands of Luzon, Sarmar, 
and Leyte. In 1978 Cindy and | searched 
Luzon, finding onc eagle in the wild and ac- 
cumulating reliable reports of 16 sighted, 13 
killed, and 5 captured. We were also suc- 
cessful on Samar (where the eagle had not 
been reported since the 1930s).and on Leyte. 

We were elated to discover that the spe- 
cies still existed on all four islands where it 
was originally known. Analyzing our data, 
we estimate the total population of Philip- 
pine eagles to be between 300 and 300. 

In view of the uncertain future of the bird, 
its survival may depend on Kon Krupa of 
FREE, Ltd. With the help of the Philippine 
Bureau of Forest Development, Kon 1s <et- 
ting up a breeding program at Baracatan in 
Mount Apo National Park. He works with 
captive birds donated to breed offspring for 
release in the forest. 

But the eagle's survival ultimately will 
depend on the Philippine nation and the 
management of its forests: As the rain for- 
ests have disappeared, the incidence of 
floods and droughts and the number of 
dried-up riverbeds have increased. Hut if 
forest conservation efforts succeed, future 
generations of Filipines will be assured of 
enough water for drinking and for irrigating 
their farms, plentiful wood for building their 
homes, and « habitat for future generations 
of the Philippine eagie. 

Why should anyone bother about just a 
single species of bird? Perhaps naturalist 
William Beebe said it best many years ago: 
4“... when the last individual of a race of 
living beings breathes no more, another 
heaven and another earth must pass before 
such a one can be again.” a 
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/Mount St. Helens, May 18, 1980 





When the world around you is exploding, — 
there's one camera 
| you can trust not to blowa shot. 




















In the heat of battle or the heatol Mount St fo the far comers of the world, who reguire a 
| Helens, UP) photographers Know theM-] framere Syotem that insures total frexibility, ver 
| wort let them dowr Ssahility and tail-sare dependability 

And for good reason. As the world’s first light, The fact that the ON] 1s truly professiona! 





| fompact SLR, the OM-Lis built totake itand be equipment is not the only reason UPI photogra 
| taken anywhere. It doesnt pet phers use it; What makes it 
Ine easy asenments. Its equally appealing to profes- 
proven itself in places other sionals and amateurs alike | 
cameras fail, Even at the s how @asy itis to use, | 
freezing summit of Mount Wo matter where you use 
Everest it, How you use ift-or how 
And as part of tt much you ask of if 
Shictann ob DvEr = 300 equally For information on the 
light, compact rugged c Om camera you Il want to 
ponents, itmeets the neers take along, write 
of the most demanding -pno- Seay: Woodbury, f.7 
tographers: UPI photogra- LS. in ‘ie WW, | 
oners whose jobs také them areca Co., Ltd. joronta, | 
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= _You can replace a lost | 
Citicorp Travelers Check in places that've 
never heard of meter maids. 
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Imagine beng lucky enough to visit a place 
where you dont have to be bothered with 
double parking, exact change lanes and speed 
ne tickets, 

The facet is, YOu never Know Where you 
might end up. Thats why Ciheorp has tens of 
thousands of convenent retund centers 
throughout the world (with emergency fumes 
inthe US. through 8,500 Western Union 
locations, many of themopen 24 hours a day, 
465. days a year), 

So dant woory ifyou re visiting a part of 
the world where if they sav "fill “er up it 
means with water, Because Vou can get a 

refund ona lest Croeorp Travelers Check even 
there: 

Travel the world with Citicorp — Americas 


my leading financial institution, worldwide. 


__| crTicorPe@ 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 





‘The Accord is Honda’s laxury car. But 
itisn't built co live a life of leisure. 
On the contrary, the Accord ts tested to 
the very lnmuitsef performance and durability. 


SOME SIMPLE ENGINEERING FACTS. 

‘The Accord’s standard engineering fea- 
tures ane the result of years of exhaustive 
testing at every stage. From orginal design 
through production. 

Berinning with ics front-wheel drive. 

Which we've been perfecting for the past 
ten vears, Including its transverse-mounted 


engine, bourwheel independent suspension, 


5-speed manual transmission. Rack and 
pinion steering. And dual-diagonal brakes. 
Burt the testing story doesn't stop there. 
DURABILITY HELPS MAKE 
‘THE ACIORD SIMPLE TO MAINTAIN, 
Since no human ts as durable as a Honda, 
mechanical devices are used to perform the 
toughest durability tests. 


bisnta. 


simple scien 







opening and Sosiueotdoots. 
And bouncing upanddown 
on seat cushions, 

Other tests are done in 
refrigerated rooms or heat 
chambers. And then repeat- 
ed in places like Alaska and 
— Death Valley. 

“«e Ofcourse, chances are 

you will never drive your 
Honda in a climate that extreme, Or push it 
to those limits. But if you do, you'll enjoy the 
hixury of knowing itean take it. 

You'll notice the results of all this ongoing 
testing every ime you drive your Honda. 

Bur should you everdecide to sell it, vou'll 
nonce them especially, 

RESALE VALUE, ANOTHER SIMPLE REASON 
‘TO GoNSIDER THE HONDA AGOORD. 

According to the January 1981] Nf 
Official Used Car Guiele, the first 1976 Honda 
Accords have an average real value of over 
90% of their original suggested retail price. 

And few other cars can make that claim. 

One more simple reason why when so 
many Honda owners finally do trade mor sell 
their Hondas, they buy another Honda. 


HONDA 
We make it simple. 


CFE RE conddinsae eat = 





You can count on Sears for 
an enormous choice 
and sometimes a tiny one) 
thom a.2 snell postabln toa Sein ookoemun fa Tar 


in anything you buy at Sears, you'll seldom have to go 
without a feature you want or pay for one you don't. 


Hox often have vou pone 
rushing from store to store, only 
to find exactly what you were 
looking: for at Sears? 

[t happens all the time—and 
fora very good reason Sears offers 
an astounding variety of colors, 
sizes, stvles and features, in hun- 
dreds of lines of goods 

Lf you're shopping for a new 
washing machine, Sears gives you 
a choice of 16 models in up to five 
colors 

Lf you're looking for stainless 
steel tableware, Sears offers 21 
Patberns, 

You can choose sheer hosiery 
in five levels of quality. And did 
vou know that you can get the 
famous Craftsman claw hammer 


with your choice of four different 
handles? 

Stars gives you sO many 
Options that sometimes it isn't 
casy to make up your mind. But 
then Sears can wsually help you de 
Cheat, toe, 

Tor example, hundreds of 
Mrs Products are color coordi: 
nated Come in for new carpeting. 
curtains, and a couch, and it will 
all go together beautifully, No 
fucsswork 

Sears built its reputation by 
Biving people what they re look- 
ing for But if by chance anything 
you buy at Scars furns oul mor to 
be exactly what you wanted, 
remember this: Satisfaction 
Ruaranived or potr money back 





Vem ard onfy af Sart, the Hino: TV set (foreground) can dung 
around pour mock like binoculers. ft bas a 2-in, diagonal measure 
black-and-white Picture Arbind i Sears new projection television 
— 450 in, measured diagonally, mperb color 


The 46 Sears TV models are available in most larger Sears stores 








ign broeapdasopadede ger xsansbestoluiy se makes any moment so precious. 
Give her the gleaming, elegant, ¢ endating Git cha wi kosause allel ber tie: 
KARAT GOLD JEWELRY 


v4-Karat earings cimilay tp Ine ones pictuned here Gre Avelaise Bt most jewelry BATES i an appromimate range of $40 to $200, 
wok more imormation write io Jewelry information, intarnalonal Goid Corp. Lid, 645 Fifth fh Aveniae, Nov Yor NY. 1OOe2, 





























It’s the new low rate. '$ the new low rate. $4. 95 for J 
a 3-minute call to Germany. 
Just dial the call yourself 
during the lower rate periods, 
any night 5 S p.m. to 5 a.m. 

No International Dialing in 
your area? You still get the 
same low rate as long as it's a 
simple Station call. 


Person-lo-person, credit card | 


andcollect calls, for example, 
costmore because they require 
special operator assistance. ) 
Just tell the local Operator the 
country, city, and telephone 
number you want. 

Here's how easy itis to dial 
Munich: 
01] + 49 +89 + LOCAL NUMBER 

(If you are calling froma 
Touch-Tone telephone, Dress 
the “¥" button after dialing the 
entire number. This will bes 
your call along.) 

$4.95! Whatanice surprise! 
Or...as they say in Germany, 

“Ach Du lieber! 


Bell System 
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i 58 

France 6.15 " 
coer ruahthy B15) &.95¢ 
belay 465) 3.6048 
Italy | &15) 4.958 
| Lummbourg | 6.15) 4.958 
Momeni b.18 " 
Methods | 6.15) 4.958 
ray 6.15) 4.958 
Portugal pif) 2458 
Sain Marine £15) 4.958 
>pain B15) 2.958 
Sweaan 615) &.9568 
Swiitenang | 6.]5 © 


LW Ate 
Kingdom | 4.65 
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Lar. 
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wacan Laty 
AO ewer tate pero 
ai ights 5 pm- Sam & Sunday 


iNic Bris Som Caro Wi if 


rit t Naree Tor Gas seiieaddth sh 
rites Lhe rte 3-rain 
dea! Tate. Heer escise tax oF 
2 added on all calls billed 
n Tre Lr test State fear 








and a special hard 


the Bridgestone Tire 
announces new 

SUI fler steel-belted 
adial tires: 

Bridgestone’s advance- 
ments in tire technology 
have resulted in a radial 
tire that ves YR you pre- 
mium - 

"T can feel new B new B — 
stone SuperFiller nadia 
agp I step, start or comer 

when lt drives 

The Bridgestone 
SuperF iller 
w=. | racial tire is 

: a) built with 

two steel 
@ | belts behinel 
the tread 
for strength, 
a polyester cord acpi 
rubber 
pi in the head area 

the rim. This is 
Super iller, the eS to 
our performance. 
of the three 

areas of a tire (the bead, 
the sidewall, and the 


TE 





tread) as sprin Bridge- 
stone Saper Filler con 


struction allows Sea 
three areas to have differ- 
ent eke g rates. There 1 is 





area that 
allows a flexible sidewall 
for comfort and perfor- 
mance, and a hard tread 
area withan ag 
tread pattern 
for long wear 
“T'm certainly not the 
first to tell you that the 
grip is important when 





| ome dtu: 


vie or fairway, 


ee 





can feel past paca 


or in the 
rough, grip 
is Important. 
Bridgestone 
SuperF iller 
racials are 
designed for a big: foot- 
print and an even dias 
sured, sure footed 

on the road, with a mmi- 





| mum of heat generating 


uirm” that ages tires. 

os the Ler 
lech of Bridgestone 
Sper! Filer radials 
between you and the road. 
you can feel tt when you 
aie. 
(Check the Yellow 
Pages for the Bridgestone 


| dealer near you, 
t Bric fectiea betmtenryos and ered. 
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>eauty tna 
more than skin dee 
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| Our exclusive Fun Flight 


Onank astern git, we 


keep your kids amused tall Lhe 
wav to the Walt Disney World 
Vacation Kingdom in Uriands. 


With our Fun Flight Bag, fea- 
(UriNng puppets, games, pur- 
zles and more. And our Fun 
Fheht Meal. A hot dog, 
fruit andl cookie for lunch and 
dinner. The fun doesn't stop 
there, 

Only Eastern offers you 
a Walt Disney World 
Character Breakfast. 


Once vou've arrived in the 


Magic Kingdom, Eastern can 
still give you things no other 


| airline can. 


We can offer you breakfast 


with Donald and the bunch 
when you book 


VaCauon Will Ws, 


your 


SE Auk: £. 


| 


| We give you the most 
Bag” and Fun Flight Meal | rors to Walt Disney 


Eastern serves Orlando 
with nonstops from ches all 
over the (1.4, “ai of them 
are wide-body movie fights 
(theres a $2.00 charge tor 
headsets in coach). 


Only Eastern can give 
you a Super 7” super 
vacation. 

We can prve 3 
vacation too Pood LO pass up 


It imcludes discounted at fare, 


hotel. rental car anda “cay 


passport that includes le 
Shon a 





*Avoilable a 


i) @ HOW -COSs! 


nd unlimited attractions 


a) EASTERN 


WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY. 





mside the Magc Kingdom. 


all Vou 


official airline of Walt Disney 
World. Eastern, of course 

n nonstop and 
direct fights, Passengers on 
connecting fights recerve 
mit bag at final connection. 


(You must ask for the Fun 


Flig tht Meal when you make 
our Teservations. 

Bivakfant c oOSsts @xtra uniess 
included in package. Last 
may vary. 

Movie Program and system 
provided by [rans Lom— 

a unit of Sundstrand Corp. 


1981 Eastern Air Lines, inc 


2 SASS 


Travel Agent for 
more information. Or call the 





Bring the enchantment 
of the forest 
into your home... 
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Available by subscription only, 
enclisiwely fron The Franklin Adievt, 
ease order by june 30, T1 
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Fach miniature a small masterpiece 
Of design and detail 
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ATURE PEWTER SCULPTURES 


Wwelve beautifully detailed sculptures by the gifted artist jane Lunger 
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Nikons are used by more professtonal 


photographers than all other som 
cameras combined. 


But vou dant have to be to cwn 
a Nikon. 

For not.much more than 
to buy one of those 
you can own the Nikon PR A 
which man 
it's compact, yet durable 

The Nikon FE—like our top-of-the- 
line camera— 1s simple to operate, It 
features aperture pnonty automatien, 
Which Mess Vou Set the fs iB) anc tne 
camera automabcally selects the comect 
shutter speed, Shute speeds are elec: 
tronically controlled and ci mitt NUOUS! 

rable from 1/1000th to 8 full seconds. 
lf you choose to overnde the auto- 
mation, just tumna cial and youll be m 
complete manual control. Whi h means 
YOU Call CXeTCIse you creativity by men: 
Honally Junderexposing 
or double-exposime your shots. 

The FE has other features profes 

sionals have come to value about 


a pro | 
ey wii CixS] 


A THe 


omofessionals buy because 


veTe ALH Sing 


cameras amateurs bir. 





WIKOMN. 
metering 
men Ory roc i feature 
be ect exposures, even under back-Int 
“ONCHLONS, fokerchaneeskic viewtnde 
screens. And a solid, all-metal body tor 
UITSUTPASSe “ll moewecness and reliabnhty, 

And whet 
offers what many professionals regard as 
the finest system in the world. There are 
over 60 Nikon lenses in all. Our world 
renowned Nikkor lenses range froma 
Gyn fsheye to a 2Z000nim super-tele- 
photo. Or, if you preter, VOU Can choose 
one of Nikon’s supe arh. but INEXPENSIVE, 

. ot TT bs a le Sits. 

Sowhy spend your money On a Soman 
camera that’s famous arn ng A es nate urs? 
When fot the cost of a few extra rolls o 
him.” you can have somet! hing iin com 
with the ars? 


Nikon 


We take the worlds 
greatest pictures. 


Things like true center-werehted 
rio i exposure AOCUTACY. A 


| a = ' 
that helps you get 


Hit comes to lenses, NIKON 


TT 
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AMERICA’S NATIONAL 


Plan your visit now with the new 
“Compete tauide to Americas Na 
tional Parks” 

The official guide, published by the 
National Park Foundation, covers 353 
of America’s National Park areas, One 
easy-to-read, fact-filled volume con 
lains everything to plan your trip effi- 
ciently: * permitifee information 
* park activities ®* camping/niking 
«telephone numbers * accommoda- 
tions *® supplies = first ald/nospitais 
*maps. AN ideal gifl item! 

You can order cooles of the Com- 
piele Guide fo America’s Nationa! 
Parks at $4.95 each plus $0.85 postage 
and handling per copy. D.C, residents 
add 30.25 sales Tax per copy. (Enclose 
check or money order.) 

Mail to: National Park Foundation 
Department GP 
Post Office Box 57473 


Washington, D.C. 20037 


(Please allow 3 weeks for delivery.) 





Important cnanges are coming in the 


cesiagn of major home ap idgpeibiy es. And 
Whirlpool is proud to be a leader. With our 

t family of quality aopliances tec 
you the benefits of 


f solid state technology 


Give 


today 

ur newest refrigerator is almost 
human, Itconstantly monitors itself to help 
protect your food 

Our Whirlpool microwave oven has a 
mintature computer built right in. To help 
make preparing complicated meals a little 
Simpler 


| 
Whirlpool 

















WU sold State cdisnwasner can be pro 
grammed to start wasning hours after you 
turn if on And when you re gens setting 
tne siaghoabiaps Bates totally y cls Al 

olid state Whi aioe laund: 
stronic spf 
loday 5S Tabrics washed and 
way you want them 
AB s0lid state family from 


And ¢ 





pair has ale to help get 


Jried just the 


wi liripool 
ley re more than just our latest innova- 
hon in home appliances. They minal jned 
fo put tne quality of tomorrow's techn ology 
nte your home today 





Quality. Qur way of tite 












Today I became the kind of tather 
my kids can live without. 






Even though my kids 
can't always count on me for 
new math, they can count on me fora 
secure future. And it feels great. 

I just bought a Whale Life Policy 
from Metropolitan, It gives my family 
permanent protection. And the premi- os 
ums won't ever increase. - 

But it gives me even more. That's why my policy is called 
Whole Life Pius.” Metropolitan offers me one-third more cover- 
age than they've ever offered before at the same premium. 

And with Metropolitan's Cost of Living option, I'll keep 
pace with inflation and my coverage could triple, 

| may not have all the answers when it comes to home work, 
bul | do when it comes to protection. 

Your Metropolitan representative is a trained professtonal wre ca oe 
show you how to get a Whole Life Policy at a preminm you can afford. os, ry 
Whoteter your Insurinice needs, Metropolitan really stands by you. 


LIFEHEALTH/AUTTOHOMERETIREMENT 


© ISL Metropclitan E lie Ireunace Co. New York, N.Y. * Asellebbe in mos? states 
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More going for it than the luxury imports... 


. more advanced technology like V8-6-4. 
NOlRUTY Import ofersanengine that goes 
froin 6 to 6 to 4 cylinders, but Eldorado 
does and its standard. Also standard is 
another Cadillac exclusive, Digital Fuel 
Injection—a generation ahead of conven 
ional electronic fuel injection 
... more meaningful fealures like 
front-wheel drive, 
Surprisingly, most luxury imports lack 
Front-wheel drive while Eldorado has had 
itsince 1967. Other Eldorado standard 
features often lacking on luxury imports 
nclude electronic level control, cornering 
johte and MPG Sentinel 
g@dlon monitor which can help you become 
nimare aficient drive 
.. More ways {p go, 
Wo single luxury import model offers you 
Eldorados unprecedented engine choice 
Standard Ve-6-4.. available VB... ol 
AvVailobie Diesel 
Fidorades are equipped with GM-built 
angines Droducead D ¥ VarDUs GIVisions 


See your Cadillac dealer for details 


BA Mmiles-per 


oo More interior rooming ss. 

In addition fo impressive traction 
front-wheel drive helps give Eldorado 
mote interior roominess than most |uscury 
import models. Source: EPA Interior 
Volume Index 


More convenient! service, 
Eldorado has a larger dealer network than 
any luxury hnoort...forreadily available 


Service and parts acioss Ametica 


. more in demand. 

cidoredo outeells-any single luxury import 
mode! Ari cindie luxury LETEDHONt race 
source: #.L. Polk Registrations. Jan 
Qlct,, OR 


and more...distinctive styling. 

- more going for it...and you. 

When you compare everything you gat 
with an Eldorado that you dont get witha 
IUxUrY Import, we think you ll agree that 
there ig no comparison, Eldorado has 
more goingiorit...and you. Whether you 


buy or lease. see 6 Cadillac dealer, and 


a ‘J ba yl 
see for yoursel! 








‘Kodak brings 
the instant closer. 





Introducing the Kodak Colorburst 350. 


The only instant camera with a 
built-in close-up lens. 


Our exclusive built-in close-up lens and our built-in 
electronic flash let you take beautiful instant color pic- 
tures from as close as two feet away—in any light. 
Color pictures that are sharp, nich, vivid. And, best 
of all, also built in are 100 years of Kodak experi- 
ence. The Colorburst S50 {s the perfect in- 
Stant camera for you and the perfect gift. 


Kodak brings the instant to life! 











LILLI PALMER 


BRINGS BACK THE 
DIVINE SARAH 
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Lilli Palmer 

plays the legendary 
Sarah Bernhardt 

in the television 
adaptation of her 
one-woman spectacular 
“Sarah in America" on 


KENNEDY 
| CENTER 
TONIGHT 
eae 
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Sears Stereo-I V Sale 


May 31 through June 27, 1981 










Save 540* 


on a Compact Stereo 
|- rh iw Wort 


on a 19 in. ae TV 
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You may be in a position to justify an 





alrp ane ane 
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fo find out, take 

LES simple test. 
Do you OF Your peonte 
travel several times a month! 


Yes C] No CO 





fo 2p you travel to, 
home fo, destinations nor well 
served by airlines! Yes LJ No | 

+. Have you ever been our ol 

town two days and a night tor a 
two hour meeting! Yes LJ No (J 
4. Have you ever jos: business of 


or both, because POLE 





Of Come 


THCY, 
| 
co 


LoD Management Coun 7 


there when prec were thes 


x L- \ 3 a. 7 fh, |) 
were needed! Yes i 
7. bXo vou often travel on 


A moments notice! 
Tes LI No LJ 
6. Do your salesmen lig 
more time on the road 
than in selling? 
Tes LJ Wo Ll 

[Tf you answered yes to 
of the above questions, you'll 
have no trouble justitving a 
Beechcraft company airpiane. Te 
Your SC COUN TANS Your ho rd iat 
directors. Or your stock holders. 
Recause a Beechcraft means 
more efficient, more productive 
trivel, 

It means one of your most 
valuable resources, good people 
iran Aanm 15. A 
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coun be there, when and where 
they're needed 


even miite.critucil ti scr | ima 


And that's 


medium sized Companies, 

with fewer msources 

than it t to laree 
mans. 

(ur free Man- 
apement (ayide to 
| Business Aviation 
shectws that virtu- 
ally any Se 
Company Can, 
has, used a 
Beechcraft to increase 
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productivity. Dhesize of pour 
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dollars and capital recovery 


And the more you travel, the 
mre sense it makes 
Especially when your Beech 
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- Change of Address? .....--._....--=-~~- 


ie so ais obit | | 
I ss , 
1. Print your new address below: 2. Altach the address tabel from your 
i MATIONAL (:bOGAAPHIC MAagarInNe wrappool 


here. $0 your record can be updated. 
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CALVERT @SCHOOL OAT JUDSON-anizona | | 


“The Oasis Schoal” BOARDING COLLEGE PREP COED 


EST 1897 
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“In the past 15 years, weve had 4 lawnmower, 29 garden hoses 


and one refrigerator. A Frigidaire.’ o 
‘a 7, 
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Stender, Galanced, 
distinciive — Cross 
Writing Instruments 
complement your styia. 
In lustrous chrome, 
gold filled, sterling silver 
and 14 karat gold — 
from 310 to $600.* 
es 


SINCE 1846 


*Sugpedied price 
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The Fascinating Adventures of 
Wildlife Photographers Joan & Alan Root 


CBS-TV WED., JULY ist 
Wild? incraditie! Araong! The 72a) action if behind the scams 


a Oar A Ain At righ everyiieng to fie tee werk of the wile 


LOOK FOR outdone foc) kena 1 tike Kraft commercials. For your 
lope Copy Gl the nepes, witle Kral TW Recipes PO, Bow 1708, 
Chicago, Minos 60600. Offer expires 7A 


GS” TV SPECIAL 


For more information write to ARS 

intemati onc! ere “ultural Preerrarne 
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The Quality Alternative 
. fo High-Gost Infiatables 
Fey per P00 oe inore 

i an ll ines Seca 

Se Engies pack anal 
lnaf peers ord coal §100 

| ie be20 

Canes, Groghies anc 
mibarnunl bala 

TWtnte fer FREE Snecreirs 
Sea Eagie, Dept. sr 

Si. Jaren, WY 1180 
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HOW CAN SOMETHING THIS WELL CRAFTED 
BE SO PRACTICAL 

Not easihy Gul at Casablanca Fan Company 

we we developed celling fan-making to a fine art, 

The art of conservation reflected in the energy savings you ll see 

month after month, bath surnmer and winter 

The art of old world crattsmanship evidenced in every ane 

of our investment quality fans 

Call us at 1-300-423-1821 and we'll be glad to tell you 

where YOU can view our extensive collection 
In California call (21.3) 960-6441 
CasaBlanca Fan Company 

182 South Raymond Avenue, 

Pasadena, California 91109 
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Made in the United States of America 
THE WORLD'S FINEST. 
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For more information 
Call Toll Free 1-800-423-1821 
In-California call (213) 960-644) 
©1948) CoseBlancea Fan Company 
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